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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF A PROMIN- 
ENT EXHIBITION OF THE DUTIES 
OF JUSFICE AND BENEVOLENCE 
DURING A REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 


Tus phraseology is not employ- 
ed to insinuate that these practical 
duties are of minor importance at 
any time. ‘They are always ‘in 
geason’’ where souls are to be call- 
ed to repentance, or saints to be 
guided in the path to duty and to 
heaven. But if there is any pe- 
culiarity of circumstances in which 
they are especially seasonable, I 
believe itis the peculiarity which 
a revival exhibits. 

I foresee at once two objections 
that may arise in the minds of some, 
to the position I have now advan- 
ced ;—* such topics, if made prom- 
iment at such a time, will divert the 
attention of inquiries from the grand 
object of immediately securing their 
salvation; or else will make them 
converts to nothing better than self- 
righteousness:’’ As I shall notice 
these objections in the sequel, it 
may be sufficient here to observe, 
that they lie only against an im- 
proper mode of presenting these 
duties. 'They have long been pre- 
sent to my mind; and perhaps, 
may have exerted an influence in 
preventing me from urging these 
duties in the manner which I now 
believe not only proper but highly 
important. And a fear that super- 
ficial objections of some kind, or an 
inattention to the subject in some 
of its important bearings, may pre- 
vent athers from suitably present- 
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ing these duties while God is pour- 
ing out his spirit, is my induce- 
ment now to snatch a moment, 
amid many cares, to express the re- 
sult of my thoughts upon it. And 
never did I more wish I had the 
time and talent requisite to do 
justice to an important topic, with 
which the salvation of souls, and 
the lasting welfare of Zion, are in- 
timately connected. 

I believe it expedient to incul- 
cate these duties in public and pri- 
vate at such a season, 

1. Because Christ inculcated 
them, with great force and frequen- 
cy, on minds in a similar condition. 
To the young ruler, ‘not far from 
the kingdom of Heaven,”’ but still 
unconverted, he said, Go, and sell 
all that thou hast and give to the 
poor, and come and follow me. 
While this was an appropriate test 
of his pretended readiness to keep 
all the commandments, it must also 
be regarded as divine authority 
for presenting the requisitions of 
Christian benevolence as a condi- 
tion of salvation to such as inquire 
what they must do to be saved. 
However diversity in eircumstances 
may affect the extent to which duty 
calls us to part with property, to 
feed the famishing bodies or save 
the perishing souls of men, yet the 
principle isthe same. Self-denial, 
a hearty renunciation of the world, 
and a complete devotion of proper- 
ty, time, influence, all to Christ, 
are as requisite now to discipleship 
as they were when he gathered the 
little, but devoted band, around his 
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person, under the injunction to for- 
sake all they had, and take up their 
cross, and follow him. 

The specific instance of the Sav- 
iour’s direction to an inquirer, cited 
above, is in perfect accordance 
with all his instructions both to in- 
quirers and to converts; and we 
have reason to conclude, from the 
results which took place in recor- 
ded instances of conversion under 
his teaching, that he was minute 
and urgent, in such cases, in incul- 
cating the duties of justice and be- 
nevolence. Look, for instance, 
at the case of Zaccheus. Where- 
fore do we find this ‘rich chief of 
the publicans” saying on the very 
spot of his conversion, Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give 
to the poor; and if I have taken 
any thing from any man by false ac- 
cusation, [ restore him four-fold. 
Such a declaration from such a 
man, bears on the face of it the 
impress of the divine teacher’s in- 
structions on these topics of duty. 

Shall we then fancy that it is not 
expedient to touch on these topics ? 
and that we give full and safe in- 
structions to anxious souls, when 
the arnount of our direction is, ‘to 
humble themselves before God, and 
ery for pardon ? while we say noth- 
ing of their ‘*doing justly and lov- 
ing mercy.”’ This brings me to 
observe 

That faithfulness to the souls 
of men and to our divine Master, 
requires us to present these duties 
prominently on such occasions. 
They form an integral part of 
the requisition to repenting § sin- 
ners; and it is indispensible for 
them to know it. If they are to be 
converted, it is requisite to show 
them from what they are to be con- 
verted, and to what;——converted 
from idolatry of the world, lust, in- 
justice, and every sin; and conver- 
ted to the service of God and be- 
neficence towards men out of a 
pure and fervent heart, and not 
merely to inoperative emotions, as 
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they may be led by a selfish heart 
to conclude, provided we say little 
or nothing of practical duties. 

In this way, we may indeed make 
fewer apparent converts ;——and so 
did Christ. Had he said nothing 
of practical benevolence to the 
‘*very rich young ruler,”’ he would 
doubtless have professed himself a 
disciple ; and had he presented no 
practical cross to be taken up wher 
he addressed the clustering thou- 
sands on the shores of Tiberias, 
who can tell but they would have 
continued with him instead of ‘all 
going away and leaving him alone 
with the twelve.’ 

But though we make fewer con- 
verts, we shall be in a fair way to 
make more that ‘shall endure to 
the end and be saved.” ‘The 
touchstone of practical benevo- 
lence, applied so decisively to the 
heart of the young ruler, is still as 
discriminating and important a test 
as ever; and the sooner it is 
brought in contact with the heart 
of avarice, the better. It may pre- 
vent many a false hope ; and lead 
ultimately to one which will not 
** perish when God taketh away the 
soul.”’ 

I trust I shall not be understood 
to mean that any of the great top- 
ics now so extensively urged, and 
so gloriously effectual under the 
exhibitions of divine power and 
grace, should cease to be present- 
ed with all possible clearness and 
force. And far indeed would f be 
from advocating such a presenta- 
tion of these duties as to leave it 
possible for the sinner to infer, that 
external duties are the essence of 
religion. All I plead for, is sucha 
prompt and thorough presentation 
of the practical duties of godliness 
as we find in the Bible, and espe- 
cially in Christ’s instructions. Thus 
presented, [ plead for them, 

3. Because I believe them re- 
quisite at the time, to the future and 
extensive usefulness of genuine 
converts. When the individual 1s 
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born into the kingdom of God, it is 
ef vast importance to his future 
usefulness for him distinctly to un- 
derstand, that he is not only con- 
yerted from the path of death to 
that of heaven, but from sin and 
selfishness to the complete devo- 
tion of himself, and all his means of 
doing good, to the service of God. 
Wherefore do we see those conver- 
ted under the preaching of Christ 
such eminent instances of human 
goodness—devoted, heart and soul, 
like angels come down from heav- 
en to minister in his kingdom. Is 
jt not the same divine Spirit which 
now converts men’? Whence then 
the difference ? Is not one, among 
the many reasons we can discover, 
to be found in the frank and timely 
developement of the selfdenying 
principles of discipleship which the 
Saviour made at their vocation. 
‘He that would be my disciple, let 
him forsake all that he hath--deny 
himself and take up his cross and 
come and follow one who hath not 
where to lay his head.” And what 
makes the difference between the 
practical devotedness of Christians 
inthe primitive ages and those of 
more modern date? It was neither 
the extent nor the accuracy of their 
doctrinal knowledge, for in both 
these respects, many of their writers 
even, whose works have come down 
tous, would bear but a poor com- 
parison with those moderately in- 
doctrinated at the present day. — It 
is to be sought perhaps mainly in 
the fact that the practical and obvi- 
ous duties were inculcated upon 
them, line upon line, and precept 
upon precept. And why do we 
see a marked difference now in dit- 
ferent countries, and in different 
sections ofthe same country, among 
Christians professing the same sys- 
tem of tenets? Nothing is more 
obvious. British Christians, for 
example, exhibit their devotedness 
to the cause of Christ by a munifi- 
cence to which we, as a general 
‘act, hardly begin to aspire. Are 
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they more wealthy? The declara- 
tions of men acquainted with the 
facts, assure us to the contrary, as 
respects the class of persons gen- 
erally from whom the resources of 
pious benevolence are derived. 
This however, is a well known fact, 
that the evangelical clergy in Eng- 
land insist more on the practical 
duties than those in this country. 
Look again at the different sections 
in our own country, and we shall 
seé that men of equal resources, do 
ten times as much in this way in 
one section as they do in another ; 
and the difference may be seen 
connected with the same cause. 

What then is the inference from 
facts like these? Must we ascribe 
the ditference wholly to a want of 
piety on the part of those who come 
short in the practical duties? [| 
trust not. ‘There is a fashion, a 
tone of public sentiment, operating 
here as on everything pertaining 
to human feeling and action. 

And now for this public senti- 
ment, those who are commissioned 
as guides and standard-bearers in 
Israel, are in no small degree re- 
sponsible. How shall this  senti- 
ment be elevated to the just stand- 
ard? Above all other means yet 
untried, I should say, ts that of in- 
culcating, in somewhat of the traly 
primitive style, the practical duty 
in question during the revivals of 
religion with which God may see 
fit to bless and replenish our Zion. 
Let the sinner see at the time to 
what a state of feeling and of ac- 
tion he ought to be converted if he 
would be Christ’s ‘disciple in- 
deed ;”’ and let the young convert 
be timely reminded, into what a 
new world of benevolent action he 
is born. Direct the sinner to give 
himself wholly to be the Lord's ; 
and encourage him, when he has 
done it, to start in the career, with 
Christ and the primitive disciples 
for his pattern. If the Spirit has 
breathed the breath of hfe and love 
into his soul, he will readily fix his 
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standard at almost any point which 
you shall show him his Lord re- 
quires. But leave him to fix the 
standard low, by saying nothing 
expressly on the point, and when 
the fervor of his ‘first love’’ has 
subsided, you will labour to little 
purpose in an attempt to elevate it. 

One soul thoroughly converted 
to the work of the Lord, is worth 
more to the honour and prosperity 
of the church than ten such as 
those to whom the apostle was 
compelled to say, ‘* 1 stand in doubt 
of you.” 

This thorough transformation 
may perhaps be effected ly the 
timely use of means in cases ap- 
parently the most hopeless. In- 
stances occur in the records of 
every age, in which men previously 
distinguished for particular traits 
of abandoned sin, have become as 
highly distinguished for the oppo- 
site traits of godliness. ‘The mad 
persecutor has become the devoted 
martyr—the devotee to mammon, 
the munificent patron. Perhaps as 
a reason of this, the enormity of 
their particular sins may have led 
them especially to contemplate the 
opposite virtues, at the time of con- 
version. At any rate, the facts en- 
courage us against despair, even 
in the hard case of the most native 
and deep rooted avarice. ‘The 
muscle of a miser’s fingers is his 
heart ; and though that be con- 
tracted to the size of a grape-shot, 
and of the same iron hardness, and 
hold his fist clenched round his 
purse with the unyielding gripe of 
the tetanus—yet, when this ada- 
mant is made to yield to the glow 
of anetherial flame, we may expect 
to see the spasmodic grasp relax. 
If then the moment is improved, 
we may expect a thorough cure. 

What then shall we say of the 
converted worldling who professes 
to be cheered with the hope of fu- 
ture felicity--to have become an 
** heir of all things” by having ‘ put 
on Christ’’——imbibed the spirit of 
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infinite benevolence——but who is 
found as pennyless as ever whea 
an application is made for his sub. 
stance to send the same precious 
gospel to the millions who are per. 
ishing for lack of vision? One of 
these two things we are obviously 
compelled to say: either he has 
contrived to gain a selfish hope, 
that must ‘ perish with his money;' 
he is one ‘that-hath this world’s 
goods and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of 
compassion from him, and thus 
proves his destitution of love to 
God ;’ or else his spiritual guide js 
in fault for not having ‘ taught him 
the way of God more perfectly,’ 
And what shall we say of the char. 
acter of a revival of religion in any 
place where converts are said to be 
multiplied by fifties or by hundreds, 
but where, on the application of a 
thorough test, no material increase 
of Christian beneficence can be 
discovered! Would to God this 
were but an hypothesis—a picture 
without a prototype; and that | 
could have sketched it without the 
recurrence of what has been re: 
cently told me from the east and 
the west. Fault must be some- 
where, when facts are thus. It 
was not so in the revivals of 1816, 
and I trust it is not the general 
characteristic of those with which 
God is now blessing our churches 
Revivals are the hope of Zion for 
stability here, and her resources for 
spreading the gospel to the earth's 
end; and it is all-important that 
they should be so conducted as to 
answer these ends to the utmost. 
In the warmth of my solicitude, | 
have said so much on the above 
topic, that I have no space left to 
treat of the article of ‘‘justice” i 
this relation as its importance de 
mands. Nor, perhaps, is it requ: 
site that [ should go over agail 
with a similar course of suggestions 
for the purpose of applying them 
distinctly to this topic. It is ob 
vious that most of them, (mutatis 
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mutandis,) are equally applicable in 
their full force. 

| will briefly add, that if the duty 
of justice were more frequently 
enforced on the conscience during 
seasons of revival, we should find 
more of integrity and less of scan- 
dal in the subsequent lives of those 
brought into the church. Let the 
base criminality of a departure from 
the strict morality of the gospel, be 
portrayed ; and let asketch of social 
intercourse be exhibited, based on 
that golden rule of Christ, ** what- 
soever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to 
them’’—-let these subjects of be- 
neticence and justice be presented 
also in their practical bearings in 
private conversations with the in- 
quuer and the convert—and espe- 
cially let them be exhibited to can- 
didates for church membership, in 
questions, gentle in manner, but as 
distinct and discriminating as the 
meekness of wisdom can devise. 
Let the person thus publicly pledge 
himself, as he ever ought, ‘‘ to do 
justly aad love mercy ;”’ and if it 
appear obvious that he has no heart 
to such a life of devotion, the safest 
advice he can receive, is, to seek 
a more decisive conversion before 
he take the vows of God upon him. 
Let it ever be remembered, that 
what is thus done and felt in imme- 
diate connexion with our espousals 
to Christ, will give a tone to the 
Whole subsequent life. It was the 
frequent remark of a very able and 
experienced divine, whom many now 
in the ministry remember as their 
spiritual father-—‘*the higher you 
aim, the higher your arrows will 
reach.’ And perhaps the observ- 
ation of all conversant with this 
subject, rebukes the presumption 
We are so ready to cherish in be- 
half of the new convert, that he 
will subsequently elevate his aim to 
a higher standard of feeling and 
practice. 

While immediate repentance is 
ever to be urged, let it be a repent- 
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ance of all sin, and conversion to 
all duty. 

But I have promised to speak 
of two objections before I close. 
What has already been said, pre- 
pares the way for their speedy so- 
lution. 

1. **To dwell much on topics of 
external duty, will divert the at- 
tention of enquirers.’’ Divert it 
from what ? seeking their salvation ? 
Certainly not, provided the very 
way to seek salvation is to be con- 
verted to the cordial performance 
of all the duties Christ has enjoin- 
ed. ‘These duties may indeed be 
presented in such a manner as to 
divert the mind from Christ and the 
necessity of holiness of heart. But 
if presented in their proper connec- 
tion with the doctrines of grace, 
they lead to no diversion except it 
be that very needful diversion of 
the sinner’s mind from the pursuit 
of a selfish hope. 

2. ** But they will lead to self- 
righteousness.”’ Presented insuch 
a manner as to lead the mind to 
regard them as the meritorious 
ground of justification, doubt- 
less they will foster this hateful 
and ruinous sin, so congenial to 
the proud heart. But did Christ 
so present these duties? And is 
he ‘*a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed’’ who cannot ven- 
ture to follow his Saviour’s exam- 
ple, lest he should foster fallacious 
hopes? cannot guard the manner 
in which he presents these duties, 
and therefore cannot dare to pre- 
sent them at all at the crisis when 
they are most needed, and will 
prove most effectual? Let him but 
cast his eye on the fallacious hopes 
which are liable to spring from his 
silence on these topics, and then 
let him consider not simply wheth- 
er he should have the courage to 
preach them, but whether he should 
have the presumption to depart 
from the divine model, and thus by 
his silence leave men to the expo- 
sure of building their hopes of hea- 
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ven on the sands of sordid selfish- 
ness, and with a heart equally un- 
prepared to ‘‘do justly, love mercy, 
er walk humbly with God.” 

And let both him that teacheth 
and him that is taught, forever bear 
in mind that solemn forestalment 
of the judgment day, presented by 
the Judge in Matt. xxv. ‘* I was an 
hungered and ye gave me meat— 
come, ye blessed ;—I was an hun- 
gered and ye gave me no meat— 
depart ye cursed !”’ V. 








FUNERAL CUSTOMS IN N 
Ir is my design in this paper, to 
remark freely, but kindly, upon 
certain usages connected with the 
burial of the dead, which have long 
struck me as extremely improper. 
It is not uncommon within the 
circle of my acquaintance to tres- 
pass on holy time by preparatory ar- 
rangements. I am aware, that ca- 
ses may and do often occur, in 
which it is not only lawful but ne- 
cessary, to bury the dead on the 
Lord’s day; and circumstances 
may even require the coffin to be 
made and the grave to be dug, on 
the Sabbath. But I have known 
such cases of hurry and bustle as 
the following. A parent, or child, 
or some other dear relative, dies on 
Saturday, and at a season of the 
year too, when the remains might 
be kept for a week, if it were neces- 
sary ; but no, all the funeral prep- 
arations must be hurried on, as if 
God had required them to be made 
and consecrated upon his holy day. 
Thus the mantua-maker is sent for 
and kept away from public worship ; 
crape and silks are brought home 
from the merchant’s shelves on 
Sabbath morning ; half the females 
in the neighbourhood are expected 
to assist, more or less, in making 
up mourning for the bereaved fam- 
ily ; saws, planes, and hammers, are 
heard all day in the work-shop, and 
nobody seems to suspect that there 
a8 anything but kindness, and sym- 
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pathy, and piety, in all these mourn. 
ful preparations. But how must, 
holy God regard them? Are they 
works of necessity or mercy? [y 
the cases now supposed they are 
neither. All the parties concern. 
ed, might keep the Sabbath as usu. 
al, and still have time enough Jef 
to prepare for the funeral, long be. 
fore any change in the corpse would 
render interment necessary. \ hy 
then, should the merchant open his 
store,and the mechanic besent to his 
bench of tools, and why should the 
house of mourning be converted in. 
to amilliner’s shop, on the Lord's 
day, in which he hath said * thoy 
shalt do no work ?”’ 

Shall we be told in reply, that 
these funeral preparations are whol. 
ly unlike ordinary secular employ. 
ments, inasmuch as all who are en. 
gaged in them, must needs spend 
the day in solemn and profitable 
meditations upon death and etern- 
ty? Specious as this subterfuge 
is, [ am sure that it can weigh lit- 
tle in the balances of the sanctuary. 
For, in what chapter or verse does 
it appear, that we may work for the 
dead unnecessarily on the Sabbath, 
any more than for the living? Wil 
it be said that the custom which | 
am here deprecating, is sanction- 
ed by the example of some of the 
most pious and conscientious men: 
bers of our churches? = My first an: 
swer is, that if it were so, it would 
prove nothing, so long as it I: 
known that even good men are lis: 
ble to be swayed by the tyranny 0! 
popular customs. But I am happs 
to believe, that few, if any, intelli 
gent Christian professors among ts 
are justly chargeable with such pro 
fanations of the holy Sabbath. 

2. Ithink [have sometimes know 
the dead hurried away to the gravt 
on the Lord’s day, to save time 
l’or example, when a town pauper, 
or some other poor and obscute | 
dividual dies, at the end ofthe week. 
something must be done to save 4p 
pearances. ‘The neighbours car 
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not decently excuse themselves 
from attending the funeral. But if 
it should be deferred till Monday, 
it might interfere with their secular 
business. And so the Sabbath be- 
iny a leisure day with all, the ma- 
jority are i favour of proceeding 
with the obsequies at once, and the 
preparations are hastened accord- 
incly. ‘The man ts in his grave, be- 
fore the fever of which he died has 
time to cool, and it is thought a for- 
tunate circumstance, that he made 
his exit just in time to be put out 
of the way, when nothing else could 
be done. Now is thisright? Or 
is it robbing God under the garb of 
sympathy and piety in performing 
the rites of sepulture. 

3. Is it right, | would ask, even 
when the nature of the disease, or 
extreme heat of the season, renders 
it necessary to hasten the burial— 
is it right to spend the Sabbath, or 
any part of it, in making up mourn- 
ing! Might not the relatives in al- 
most every case obtain the loan of 
apparel suitable for the occasion, 
or in failure of this, would they not 
better secure those divine consola- 
tions which they then especially 
need, by appearing without some of 
the customary badges of mourning 
than by causing them to be prepar- 
ed on the Lord’s day ? 

4. The tyranny of custom in 
some places, or I know not what 
strange anxiety to have the dead 
safely lodged in their narrow house, 
sometimes hastens them to it, I will 
not merely say before they are cold, 
but perhaps ere the soul has actu- 
ally left the body. This unnatural 
precipitancy, carries the appear- 
ance at least, of wishing to have 
the deceased laid away out of sight 
as soon as practicable. But ought 
hot surviving friends to consider 
Well what is due to propriety, in 
taking their final leave of the dust 
Which was once so dear? And 
above all is it not their solemn duty 
to guard against that haste of inter- 
ment, which might bury a fellow- 
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creature while yet alive, and leave 
him to the horrible agonies of wak- 
ing up a few hours after in his 
coffin. 

5. Itis not very uncommon, per- 
haps, for bereaved friends to go in- 
to the opposite extreme, and put off 
the burial, till the busy attendants 
of death have carried the work of 
dissolution so far as seriously to an- 
noy, and in some cases endanger, 
all who attend the funeral. Pesii- 
lential and suspicious diseases seem 
always to forbid unnecessary delay 
in the interment of their victims, 
and never can there be any good 
reason for long keeping back a 
mouldering form, however much it 
may have been loved, from the dust 
to which the decree of God has con- 
signed it. 

6. The custom which prevails to 
some extent, of handing round spir- 
ituous liquors among the carriers 
at funerals, has long struck me as 
extremely reprehensible. Iam not 
ignorant of the common excuses for 
this practice—that it is a needful 
precaution against contagion—that 
the weather is warm, and the corpse 
heavy, and the carriers few—or 
that the weather is cold and it is a 
duty to guard against unnecessary 
exposure. But how futile are all 
such excuses! It will not be ques- 
tioned I presume, by any competent 
judge in the case, that there are 
other and better defences against 
infection than ardent spirits. A 
vial of chlorine, for example, ap- 
plied to the corpse when there is 
real danger, is worth more than 
any quantity of rum or brandy which 
can be swallowed by the whole pro- 
cession. And as to the rest, has 
it come to this, that the sons of the 
pilgrims cannot endure a little heat 
or cold, or fatigue, in carrying a 
neighbour to his long home, with- 
out the stimulus of brandy? Let 
it not be told anywhere among the 
graves of our sturdy and abstemious 
ancestors, that when it is cold, we 
must have spirits to warm us, and 
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when it is hot we must have spirits 
to cool us; and to guard against be- 
ing over-heated, must lay in a gen- 
erous quantity of liquid fire fromthe 
the distillery. 

7. It seems to me highly im- 
proper for the pall-bearers to re- 
turn, as they not unfrequently do 
to the house of mourning, there to 
take their wine, or brandy and wa- 
ter, and in this way to reciprocate 
the ill-timed civilities of an afflict- 
ed family. Is it time to bring out 
decanters and fill the sparkling 
glass, when the head and prop of 
a family has just been buried, and 
the widow’s heart is breaking with 
anguish? Surely none of the or- 
dinary accompaniments of festivity 
are in keeping with tears and sobs, 
and badges of such recent bereave- 
ment. Besides, it is a bad and 
mischievous example. Ifthe more 
wealthy bring out their Madeira 
and Cogniac for the refreshment of 
the pall-bearers, the lower class 
will either feel themselves obliged 
to go to the same expense, or to 
provide something cheaper, and 
equally cheering for the occasion. 
And who does not know, that some 
in every place will drink to excess, 
even ata funeral, if they can ob- 
tain the means of intoxication ? 

8. The custom which extensive- 
ly prevails, of standing by the side 
of the grave in damp and cold 
weather, till it is entirely filled up, 
and even turfed over by the sexton, 
cannot, I think, be justified, on any 
principle of reason, or religion. 
Why should the living, many of 
whom are in feeble health, stand 
shivering and expose themselves 
to almost certain injury, when by 
retiring as soon as the coffin is low- 
ered into its final resting place, 
they might avoid the danger? For 
my part, I believe that thousands 
have caught very distressing colds, 
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and that many have laid the foun. 
dation of consumptions and other 
fatal diseases, by this kind of ey. 
posure. It cannot be right thus to 
trifle with health and life itself, ip 
obedience to a custom which is in. 
capable of being defended by a sin. 
gle intimation of scripture, or }; 
any consideration of respect, ¢. 
ther for the living, or the dead. 
9. The tyranny of custom, does, 
to a great extent, in all parts of 
our country, impose funeral ex- 
penses upon the bereaved, whict 
they are often unable to bear. 
Thus a poor widow, who has seen 
better days, would hardly obtain 
credit for a decent regard to the 
memory of her husband, if she did 
not expend the one half he has left for 
the support of herself and children, 
in buying mourning and providing 4 
mahogany coffin. How preposter- 
ous, how sinful this species of prod. 
igality is, needs no showing. But 
such improvidence it must be ad- 
mitted, is not always chargeable 
upon custom. Some are extreme: 
ly lavish of the little which will re. 
main when debts are paid, as if 
they either wished to excite par 
ticular attention, or thought them 
selves in duty bound to expend lib: 
erally for the dead, though the 
should have nothing left for the 
living. And it is well if they d 
not contract debts which they have 
no prospect of being able to pay, bj 
purchasing expensive mourning 
Many a merchant could turn 10 
such charges, which were maée, 
when refusing to give credit would 
have been counted almost inhumal, 
but which even then it was little 
expected would ever be cancelled. 
Verily, it is no time to be dishor 
est, when death is in the house 
and the sexton is gone to the grav¢ 
yard. A. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


oN THE MORALITY AND PUBLIC 
TENDENCY OF LOTTERIES. 


(Continued from page 79.) 


Tnvs, by the simplest principles 
of mind, and maxims of political 
reasoning, have I examined the 
effect of lottery-institutions upon 
individual character and national 
prosperity ; and found them, in the 
one case, dangerous, and in the 
other, not to be endured. I have 
considered man in his only proper 
course of enterprise ; and have 
ahown that these divert him from it. 
[ have looked at human society as a 
bond for mutual benefit, creating 
and diffusing advantage by its oper- 
ations of industry and benevolence ; 
and shown that these hang as a 
dead weight upon both. My objec- 
tions have been founded on the re- 
sults of experience, abroad and at 
home; and my dissuasives drawn 
from evils which a common obser- 
vation will detect ; objections and 
evils that would seem sufficient to 
discredit the system in the view of 
every man who understands the 
value of public virtue, or loves the 
welfare of his fellow-beings. There 
remains a subject of inquiry, not 
less important than the others ;-- 
the consistency of lottery-adven- 
tures with the duties of men relative 
to each other and their Maker: 
through which we may perhaps 
come to the root and spring of ma- 
ny of those unhappy influences that 
have already been argued from. 
{t willseem a very sufficient account 
of the ruinous effects of lotteries, 
ifit be found, that, in addition to 
encroaching upon public good, in 
this direction, and deranging human 
society in that, they contravene 
those principles of moral action on 
Which the public good rests, and 
Which had their existence before 
“oclety was formed. 

For this purpose it will not be 
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necessary to wander far in search 
of moral distinctions; nor need we 
reason very deeply concerning the 
nature of good and evil: I call 
those practices immoral which of 
necessity violate acknowledged ob- 
ligations. And as to lotteries, the 
immorality will have been set forth 
with all distinctness, when it shall 
be made to appear, that the spirit 
which indulges in this kind of ad- 
venture is forbidden by the laws 
of God. 

It matters not whether the laws 
of God be gathered from his word, 
or inward monitions of the moral- 
sense ;-—every man who has arri- 
ved at the belief in a Divinity can 
tell, that he has not given thought 
and money to be wasted. And 
if not wasted, then certainly not to 
be laid out in efforts which shall 
form a bar to the equal benefit of 
others. The duties of men in re- 
spect to each other’s interests are 
written on the circumstances in 
which they stand related ; and en- 
forced by their common powers of 
conferring benefit or harm. It 
stands to reason, in the eye of all 
sobriety, that, in the midst of that 
vast apparatus set up throughout 
the known universe as the means 
of beneficence to sensitive beings, 
man——endowed with the noblest 
means of all, rational faculties and 
a heart to feel—is not to rest inac- 
tive, and less, to stop the springs of 
happiness within the circle of his 
power. Surely the mind whose 
region of active enjoyment exceeds 
the limits of its view, is not to spend 
its being on itself, in the indulgence 
of solitary gratifications, like the 
lamb in yonder field, who crops the 
grass, or takes repose at pleasure. 
These obligations, which reason 
can conjecture, the law of God en- 
forces in more definite forms. 
There, all morality, that respects 
the mutual transactions of men, is 
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nade io rést upon an equal regard 
for ourselves and others, which 
would unite the action of individ- 
uals in a system of general adyan- 
tage. ‘There it is made plain, that 
from the disregard of that principle 
spring all the wrongs which are in 
the community—all theft, all fraud, 
all violence. From that law, there- 
fore, may we gather infallible 
means for judging of the morality of 
any system which proposes the ad- 
vantage of one man or class of men, 
at the expense of all others. 

Now let a person whose moral 
feelings are regulated by the rules 
of right, become acquainted, for 
the first time, with a lottery-scheme ; 
and, having never reflected upon its 
public effects, let it be proposed to 
nim te @ngage as an adventurer ;— 
what may we suppose to be his 
course of thought while looking at 
its lawfulness for himself, as an in- 
dividual. As he would not wish to 
engage in an enterprise so evident- 
ly novel, without reflecting first 
upon its proper character, he would 


naturally inquire, ‘* What object do 
you propose to me, and from what 
principle among my motives, shall 


1 act?’ The answer must be, 
plainly, the acquisition of property, 
and that desire of riches which all 
men have. ‘‘ Well,’’ he would say, 
‘‘ but the desire of riches may be 
covetous, and can never be inno- 
cent except when indulged with 
moderation and the prospect of be- 
ing useful. Your proposal would 
induce me either to gain nothing, 
or, possibly, an abundance ; and I 
do not see that a system which 
would make us rich without our 
labouring for it has any great ac- 
cordance with those principles on 
which God conducts his providence 
in this world. I should fear to 
step aside from the established 
course of nature, in search of a 
fortune which there is no evidence 
that my Maker designs me to have ; 
and should dread the danger of 
meeting temptations which, as he 
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has not called me to, he may not 
have armed me against. Besides, 
I am not the only man whose hap- 
piness is of consequence, and, jy 
case [ am to enjoy my fortune. | 
am bound to inquire what I rende; 
to my fellow-men for the sums 
which I take from them.” 

‘*But my friend,”’ his tempter 
might say,‘* you have certainly for- 
gotten one part of thesystem. Your 
neighbours will have the same op. 
portunity with yourself, for the 
premium. Some, among you all, 
will gain advantage ; and certain. 
ly it is worth the while to pay a 
trifle for the chance of enlarging 
your estate, by only taking from 
the multitude a sum which, divided 
among all, will never be felt.”’ 

‘*Nay then, I do not see but ii 
is the many who must suffer loss 
for the one ;—who might, with as 
good reason, suffer loss for them. 
And why should my neighbor wish 
to gain a trifle from me? If he 
ought to have it, I can give it with 
a better grace than so. Your plan 
isnotajustone. It would make us 
each willing to deprive the rest o! 
what he can, without returning an 
equal benefit; which none but a 
covetous man would consent to.” 

‘* Why, at this rate,’ the lotter, 
advocate might perhaps return 
‘‘there is hardly any thing that 
would escape your censure; for 
how few are the persons who 
dealing, act upen such principle: 
at all. Look to that merchant, 
across the way, displaying his stock 
for the admiration of buyers, hus 
eye sparkling with the expectation 
of profit; do you believe that he 
cares, more than I do, for the equiv: 
alent he renders? Observe in ai 
the crowd that move along in thus 
tide of business ; how many can be 
found who have any thoughts be- 
yond their own advantage? To be 
consistent, then, carry your objec 
tion through, and say, that trad 
and commerce had better be © 
duced to inaction.” 
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To this the inquirer would doubt- 
less make reply: ‘‘I own, that 
many follow an honourable calling 
with unsuitable desires ; but | dis- 
cern, nevertheless, a wide distine- 
tion between their pursuits and 
yours. Yonder merchant, what- 
ever he be thinking of, does 
certainly give the value of his bar- 
gain ; and the useful end of his 
actions 1s One reason for trusting 
the goodness of his intentions,— 
which on your behalf cannot be 
urged. The distinction is, that, 
while other occupations may admit 
the inducements of cupidity, this 
excludes all others; and _ that, 
while those compel pernicious mo- 
tives to a measure of usefulness, 
yours would render the purest un- 
profitable. Noman can innocently 
join in such a scheme, which acts 
upon unlawful passions, and rests 
upon the unmingled desire for rich- 
td. 

Among these reflections, 
to a conscientious man, 


which, 
would be 


apt to present themselves at once, 


and cloud the scheme with an air 
of suspicion, almost as soon as de- 
veloped, there are two that deserve 
particular notice. One of these 
respects the desire of getting the 
property of other men into posses- 
sion, without reciprocal benefit ; 
and if this be compared with the 
tenth commandment, it must ap- 
pear directly hostile. The other 
relates to the disposition of gaining 
sudden wealth without the trouble 
of labour ;—a disposition contain- 
ing the seeds, if not the elements, 
of discontent and immoderate cra- 
vings, 

Let the word of God be here, as 
every where, our guide. ‘ He 
that maketh haste to be rich shall 
not be innocent.’’ What temper 
does this warning set us on our 
guard against, if it be not that of 
discontent with the common gifts 
of Providence and a restlessness to 
better our condition by sudden and 
sarge accessions ? And how may one 
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define the ‘‘ love of money’’—the 
fertile source of mischief, but as a 
kind of abstract aspiring, which 
has gained an ascendency so great, 
that the subject of it will catch at 
almost every means for promoting 
his object? Now, although it may 
be difficult to describe the blamea- 
ble desire for property in any form 
of words which shall define it from 
that which is unavoidable and prop- 
er, still it is known to be a beset- 
ting evil; and every man may sus- 
pect it of himself who, with his 
means of comfort tolerably sup- 
plied, cannot rest easy without 
more. Iflottery-adventure does not 
imply this spirit, already existing, 
it conducts toit. If that be doubt- 
ful, ask yourself ;—why has a man 
admitted the design of seeking his 
fortune in the wheel, if he have not 
already fixed hiseye uponit? And, 
if he have embarked only a few 
desires, is it not the quality of im- 
agination to blow them up, till de- 
sires are kindled into longing ? And 
if he have gone only so far as 
> cherish a willing hope of receiv- 
ing at the hands of chance benefits 
which do not belong to him, and 
which he has not merited by any 
labour, or industry, or invention, 
has he not transgressed the terms 
of that great prohibition which 
stands the barrier, on this subject 
between crime and innocence ? 
Or, if example should be thought 
more forcible than conclusions from 
general principles, very practical 
illustrations of the doctrine are at 
hand, from exhibitions which every 
day among us witnesses. Here is 
a man betting on his neighbour’s 
horse,—here is his neighbour who 
takes up the bet :—between them 
is the spirit of lottery-adventure 
displayed in all the characters which 
have been mentioned. The exhi- 
bition of the spirit, in this case, 
will hardly gain the epithet of mor- 
al, beyond the circle of the parties 
and their associates. 
This leads me to remark, that on 
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the principle of lotteries, exhibited 
in another form, human society have 
placed their stamp of reprobation. 
There is a practice, well known 
in the world, having the same end 
and operation as | have ascribed to 
lotteries,--to transfer property un- 
der the direction of chance ; and 
Which finds its moving principle 
in the desire of getting gain with- 
out labour. This, though exhibit- 
ed in many forms of more concealed 
or more open profligacy, has at- 
tracted the particular aversion of 
mankind in the characters of those 
who make the gaming table their re- 
sort. Now fromsomecause or other, 
from some perception of its immor- 
al nature—or some experience of 
the malignity of its influence, all 
men call the gamester’s character 
base ; and, indenouncing gambling, 
irresistibly they pour contempt 
on lotteries, if it can be shown, 
that the evils of the one extend to 
the other; and that the passions 
which sustain both are alike. 

On the mention of these propo- 
sitions, after what has been proved, 
the mind of every man will outrun 
all course of argument, and spring 
to a conclusion before logic can de- 
duce it. For, on the score of was- 
ted privileges, discontented hopes, 
ruined habits, the two maintain, be- 
yond all litigation, intimate affinity. 
Only one difference can be named ; 
that, at the gaming table, waste and 
ruin are concentrated, miseries 
brought on at a throw ; while from 
the lottery-office, the evils issue 
more diluted, yet more diffused. If 
this circumstance form a_pallia- 
tion, it cannot a specific distinction. 
Indeed, when the extension of dam- 
age to greater numbers is consid- 
ered, the question of precedence, 
though not important, is not clear. 
A few dishonest culprits, despised 
and driven from society, -are less 
formidable than a mode of tem- 
pered dishonesty, insinuating itself 
throughout mén’s dealings. 
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But, to learn the kindred of these 
two systems, observe the proneness 
which they have toward each other. 
Numberless adventurers, entering 
the highway by means of lotteries. 
have come to their limit at the 
gaming tables. And wherever the 
former have gained a footing, they 
collect around themselves the arts 
of the latter, which, under the dif. 
ferent forms of betting and insur. 
ance, connect them by insensible 
gradations with the lowest species 
of this corruption. And to lear 
the similar character of the pas. 
sions by which the two subsist, if 
it be not plain already, go to the 
dealer, read his notices, observe 
his arts, note his customers, and 
you will have a very practical es- 
timate of the moral dignity of the 
men who can be affected by such 
means, and the moral dignity of the 
means which can operate on such 
men. 

There is no hazard, therefore, 
in saying, that lotteries will be in. 
famous. But when I say will be. 
my mind is rather turned toward: 
lamenting the reasons which have 
kept them from being so already 
One cause and illustration of the 
general indifference I see, in the 
fact, that some individuals of ser 
ous character uphold them by their 
interest as adventurers: and an 
other, in the fact, that legislature: 
give sanction to them, by public 
acts. The last, in a measure 
makes the other inaccessible to cor 
rection. For, surely, ** one ticket 
will not add to the evil, alread 
established. It will be bought } 
another if not by me.’’—Such !: 
the reasoning which leads many ' 
believe that they may venture, witl- 
out the responsibility of upholding 
the practice. ‘Though they maj 
feel the dreadful character of thi 
system, when brought before them 
in public statements, yet the fasci! 
ating chance of being a winnel, 
upheld by the argument of gener! 
prevalence, is too strong a tempts 
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tion ;—the hand is reached forth 
and the forbidden fruit gather- 
ed, whose taste always brings the 
knowledge of evil, rarely, the knowl- 
edge of good. _ 

In the connection, therefore, of 
this subject with the private and 
public obligation of our citizens, it 
is important to remark ; that, if the 
duty of individuals, with regard to 
lotteries, be clear, that of the State 
authorities is equally so. The 
cause of public morals and of gen- 
eral happiness demands their abo- 
lition. It is not an undertaking 
that need embarrass our public 
bodies in the execution. It is not 
even to repeal past acts; but only 
to decline new ones. And if a 
word could reach them, on the 
throne of legislation, they might 
be asked to look around and see, 
if the wide spread evil do not re- 
quire their interference.—You sit 
to guard the rights of the people: 
will you look unconcerned upon 
the devastation of those morals 


which alone can make their rights 


worth having? You are entrusted 
with the general happiness: will 
you listen to the clamors or accept 
the gifts of interested men, who 
will injure it? To enlarge the 
revenues by encroaching on the 
virtue of the nation, what is it but 
to ‘do evil that good may come’’? 
And when those revenues are seen 
to impoverish, in the end, the pub- 
lic treasuries, the act has an as- 
pect of more unmingled harm. It 
is nolonger doing evil, that good 
may come; it is doing evil, that 
EVIL may come. 

Could those who have the op- 


portunity feel the importance of 


urging the weight of this subject, in 
its proper place, there would no 
longer be cause for papers to pro- 
claim it. Legislators must feel, 
that the tie which binds them to 
their high duties has something like 
solemnity. Iam one who believe, 
that the wrongs of the oppressor 
and the corruption of the unjust 
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judge will not more surely come 
upon their heads, than the evils 
which distress a people, through 
the neglect of upright administra- 
tion, shall array themselves against 
their promoters. If this be evi- 
dent, the cause of public morals, 
whether it carry the majority or 
minority in the ‘‘ voice of the peo- 
ple,”’ has an appeal reaching for- 
ward beyond the limits of time ; 
looking to the day when truth 
shall assume her sceptre over 
men and nations—when obliga- 
tions, once thought too empty for 
regard, shall fall with the weight 
of mountains; and when truths 
which might seem very harmless on 
the lips of mortals, like the seven 
thunders of the Apocalypse, shall 
‘utter their voices.”’ AHE. 


CONTINUATION OF REMARKS 
COMMON SCHOOLS.* 


ON 


ELemMENTARY books are another 
important means for promoting ed- 
ucation. These we rejoice to see 
multiplying at the present day, even 
to superabundance. They are at 
once an indication of the interest 
excited in the community, and a 
facility for accomplishing its ends. 
Where competition is so great, im- 
provements may reasonably be ex- 
pected. These improvements will 
finally be embodied, and very ex- 
cellent works will be the result. 
In the mean time, for our present 
exigency, we must select the best 
of those before us. 

A spelling-book by Mr. Sears, is 
one out of many of the same kind 
recently published.t| Whether this 


* From page 89. 


+t As this work is now urging its way, 
and with some success, for general adop- 
tion into our common schools, perhaps a 
criticism on its merits from a disinterest- 
ed individual, may not be untimely, nor 
wholly foreign to the general object of 
the Christian Spectator. 
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work should have the preference 
of all its recent competitors, [ can- 
not certainly say, as | have not ex- 
amined them all. 
respects, it is manifestly better ad- 
apted to the instruction of children 
than the one we have generally 
used in New England. The selec- 
tion and arrangement of the read- 
ing lessons, are enough to give it a 
decided preference, provided it 
were equal in all other respects. 
They are extremely simple and 
such as to render it difficult, for a 
child to read them with a *‘ school 
tone.”’ At any rate, with a very 
little care, on the part of the teach- 
er, where this is the primary book, 
that worst bane of common schools, 
may be expelled. ‘The lessons for 
spelling appear also quite improved 
both in selection and arrangement. 
There is a 
words in common use, and a much 
smaller proportion of those which 
neither the pupil nor the teacher 
will understand, or ever see except 
in the spelling book. Nothing can 
be more absurd than to task a boy 
to learn the spelling of words for 
which he will never have occasion 
in practice. So far as a judgment 
can be formed of the probability, 
no word should be introduced into 
a spelling lesson which there will 
not be occasion for the pupils to 
use in writing. Any spelling book 
{ have yet seen, I should think ma- 
terially improved by striking out 
one fourth or one half of the words 
in the tables. Indeed I am by no 
means sure of the utility of spelling 
lessons at all, as the reading lessons 
may be used for the same purpose. 
Such simple reading lessons as Mr. 
Sears places first, are admirable 
to begin with, both for the purpose 
of reading and spelling. The cat 
runs—-the dog barks——are phrases 
which every child can understand ; 
and perhaps it is of nearly as much 
importance in its ultimate bearing 
on the mind, that the words for 
spelling should be understood, as 
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those for reading: and a child yj) 
be much more likely to attach ; 
correct idea to each one found jy 
a phrase, than when separate. 

The author has also interspersed 
many useful hints to teachers jy 
the course of his work.  Afte; 
what | have said above, it may 
easily be supposed | approve jj 
the strongesttermsofthese. The 
supply, though very feebly, th 
want of more thorough instruction 
on school keeping. I presume. 
from the improvements above not)- 
ced, that Mr. Sears has _ himsel; 
taught school; else, I do not be. 
lieve he could have made so good 
a book in these respects. The 
more learned a man becomes, and 
the more abstracted from juveni| 
intercourse, the less is he capaci. 
tated to understand what is and 
what is not adapted to the capacity 
of a child. In one or two other 
respects, however, as I may hav 
occasion to show from the work 
before us, the accomplished philo- 
ogist has the decided advantage 
im constructing a primary book ol 
this kind. 

Mr. 8. professes to follow Walk- 
er’s pronunciation, and has given: 
notation throughout, which will be 
a sufficient guide to the teacher | 
not to the pupil. Of this improve- 
ment, though deemed perhaps the 
greatest by the author, I think bu! 
slightly. For children take th 
pronunciation from the living voi 
of those about them—not frou 
books. Nor in fact should I muc! 
care whether they follow Walke 
implicitly or not. 

After having found so much t 
commend, I am sorry I cannot 
give an unqualified approbation © 
this book. Were it faultless, !! 
would prove an invaluable blessing. 
But there is one very serious aii 

very unaccountable blemish. IF 
fer to his adoption of an obsole'’ 
spelling of quite a large number “ 
words. I say it is unaccountabit 
for I can surmise but two poss! 
























































































































- not Walker’s dictionary at all. 
he professed to do was barely to 
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© ,easons for it, neither of which is 


valid. The first is a manifest de- 


p sire to follow Walker implicitly in 
é all things : the second, a desire to 


differ from Webster as much as 
ossible. This last I presume Mr. 
S. will promptly disavow, as he 


cannot be willing to injure the use- 


Bs fulness and the sale of his book, 


through personal antipathy. It re- 
mains for me then only to argue 
with him on the point of Walker’s 
authority. ‘This trouble I assume, 
in the faint hope of inducing him 


so to alter his very valuable book 


as really to fit it for use, and give 
it general currency. 

Mr. S. has completely mistaken 
Walker’s authority on this point, if 
he supposes himself to have follow- 
edit. He may have been led into 


such a mistake by the orthography 
still retained in 


what is called 
Walker’s dictionary. But the sim- 
ple fact is, that so far as spelling 
and definitions are concerned, it is 


All 


rectify the pronunciation of John- 


' son’s dictionary, leaving it in all 


other respects just as he found it. 
Walker has, however, notwith- 
standing he did not see fit to extend 
his province to the correction of 
Johnson in this particular, given 
us his authority against the cor- 
rectness of Johnson in this partic- 
ular, asa standard at the present 
day, as | will soon show. Mr. 8. 
may indeed adduce Johnson, and 
all the lexicograpers of previous 
date, in support of this obsolete 
spelling; and well he may, for at 
that time it was not obsolete but 
in full fashion. But their author 
is now nothing in the cases before 
us. Itis just as absurd to refer 
to a lexicographer of past ages for 
the current spelling of a word, as 
'o appeal to the patterns of some 
antiquated tailor to determine the 
present fashion of garments. All 
they can tell us is the fashion of 
‘heir day. If it has since altered, 
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it is the simple business of the or- 
thographer of the present day to 
report the fact just as it now stands, 
whether he is pleased or displeased 
with the alterations that have been 
made. Had Dr. Johnson given us 
the spelling employed in the age 
of Chaucer, it would not have been 
a whit more absurd in principle 
than for Mr. S. now to give us the 
spelling of Johnson in those words 
which decided custom has since 
altered. The old maxim of Hor- 
ace must forever remain the true 
and only guide on such a point— 
Usus, quem penes arbitrium est, et 
jus et norma loquendi ;—not past, 
but present use. 

Walker, however, is of such mod- 
ern date that his authority is still 
good ; and had he chosen to ex- 
ercise it in modernizing the spel- 
ling as he did the pronunciation 
of Johnson, we presume we should 
have been spared the trouble of 
the present remarks. As it is, it 
will certainly be with an ill grace 
in Mr. 8., when informed of this 
authority, should he refuse to bow 
to it, when at the same time he is 
insisting so strenuously on our ob- 
ligation to bow to the authority of 
the same man, on the kindred topic 
of pronunciation—and that too in 
a case in which we have not yet 
generally adopted the change, while 
the change in spelling has received 
full currency. 

Most of the words in which |} 
have noticed this obsolete spelling, 
are such as formerly were termina- 
ted with ck, but from which the k 
has since been dropped. Now fo: 
Walker’s opinion on the point. In 
his remaarks on the consonant k he 
observes; ‘It has been the cus- 
tom within these twenty years to 
omit the k at the end of words when 
preceded byc.”” After expressing 
some groundless regrets for the 
change which I shall presently no- 
tice, he adds ;—** This omission of 
k, is however too general to be 
counteracted, even by the authority 
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of Johnson.’’ These declarations 
seem sufficiently indicative of Walk- 
er’s opinion as to the actual fash- 
ion of spelling such words. But 
should a possibility of doubt remain, 
it must be precluded by a recur- 
rence to almost any page of his 
composition. Look, for instance, 
at the 26th page of the introduc- 
tion to his dictionary, and you will 
see no less than seven instances in 
which the & is omitted in words 
which retain it in the subsequent 
vocabulary which he suffered to re- 
main, literatim, as Johnson left it. 
Didactic, gigantic, climacteric, &c., 
are the words in question; and they 
are almost the only ones found on 
that page which could end in ck. 
Walker’s authority, then, as evin- 
ced by positive declaration and by 
his own practice, is entirely against 
Mr. S. And if so good a judge 
as he, felt himself compelled, against 
his own predilections, to pronounce 
the change, even at that time, 
**too general to be counteracted 
even by the authority of Johnson ;”’ 
how can Mr. S. hope to counter- 
act it at the present time when the 
change has become much more 
general andmore firmly established! 
It is wisely remarked, that, ‘‘re- 
volutions rarely march backward ;”’ 
and least of all can this be expect- 
edin the improvements in the me- 
chanical part ofliterature which have 
been steadily progressive ever since 
the English has been a written lan- 
guage. This same article of ortho- 
graphy is a perfect illustration of 
the remark, both as to the resistless 
progress and the benefit of the re- 
volution; for who could even wish 
it possible to bring us back to the 
awkward and cumbrous combina- 
tion of silent vowels and teeth- 
breaking consonants, in vogue but 
a few ages back. Even Mr. Walker 
we presume does not regret the 
changes effected previous to his 
day, however naturally he may be 
loth to change a spelling to which 
he had long been accustomed. 
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Ihave intimated that his regrets are 
groundless, and will now proceed 
to show it, in the hope of removing 
the like regrets in minds of less 
extensive observation, and _ les 
readiness to comply with establish. 
ed usage, whatever it maybe. He 
complains that the omission of k, 
‘*has introduced a novelty into the 
language, which is that of ending a 
word with an unusual letter, and js 
not only a blemish in the face of it. 
but may possibly produce some ir. 
regularity in future formatives ; for 
mimicking must be written with the 
k, though to mimic is without it.” 
As to the blemish in the face of our 
language,’’ we should think the su. 
perfluous & itself, and not tts remo- 
val, were the blemish ; just as the 
useless addition of another nose on 
the human “ face,’ would be 
blemish. But of such things, men 
are liable to judge chiefly from 
their customary associations. But 
itis “*anovelty.”? ‘True; and what 
improvement has ever been introdu- 
ced into the language, which was no! 
a novelty. But Mr. W. presents 
us with something more in the shape 
of serious objection. ** It may pos- 
sibly produce some irregularity 10 
future formatives.’? Suppose 
should, and the community }) 
adopting them should give tli 
strongest proof that they are improt 
ments. <A future age will be grate- 
ful for them. But let us look « 
the case, and see if there is reall 
evena “ possibility” of irregularity 
being introduced by droping the‘ 
in all the formatives. Provided it 
be found a fact that the greater pro 
portion of derivatives from such 
words are now written without the 
k, it will be rather the introduction 
of regularity than otherwise, ‘0 
drop it from the remainder. As 
this is a question of fact, any one 
may satisfy himself by recurrence 
toa dictionary. Take Johnson, ! 
you please, and you will find tha 
even he has not retained the k i! 
ene quarter of these formatives. 
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Take the very word which Walker 
selects to exemplify the contrary po- 
sition—_to mimic. Now while we 
must, as he observes, retain the k 
in mimicking, we must omit it in 
mimical and mimically. So of the 
word politic, from which we have 
political, politically, and politician, 
all without the k&. ‘The same may 
be shown of almost every verb, 
noun, and adjective, once ending 
in ck, from which any formatives 
are made. The very argument then 
which Walker brings against the 
wisdom of dropping the k, is as com- 
plete as any majority of cases can 
make it in favour of the omission. 
It is the only way to produce regu- 
larity in these formatives. 

It is to be remembered that Wal- 
ker does not at all advise to the re- 
instatement of k in words where 
custom has dropped it. He only 
wishes the revolution may stop 
where it is. To this, so far as the 
construction of a present vocabu- 
lary is concerned, we can have no 
objection. Let Mr. S. only give 
us the present fashion of spelling, 
and it is all we ask ;. but for him to 
give us an obsolete one, is really as 
absurd as to publish for the laws of 
the lane, a code long since repeal- 
ed. It is surely worse than useless 
fora child to learn a mode of spel- 
ling not in common use, for he will 
have to unlearn it again, and to ac- 
quire the current mode, on penalty 
of being branded as old fashioned— 
a penalty, by the way, which Mr. 
8. would deem absolutely insuffer- 
able in the article of pronunciation. 
Upon what principle it is that he 
would so zealously urge forward our 
children to adopt a new fashion in 
pronunciation, even before it is gen- 
erally adopted in our community, 
and which in itself is no improve- 
ment, and at the same time drive 
them back to an old fashioned or- 
thography, and beat them off from 
a real improvement completely es- 
tablished, I am at a loss to deter- 
mine. 

Von. I.—No. IT] 17 
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On the whole, should Mr. S. see 
fit, as | hope he will, in a subse- 
quent edition, to give us a correct 
orthography, I believe his work 
would be immediately adopted in- 
to general use. But the error on 
which [ have dwelt so long, is of so 
fundamental a character in a spel- 
ling-book, that I should advise the 
community to forego the other ben- 
efits of the book for a while, howev- 
er highly I prize them; for some 
other author will soon come forth 
who will embody his improvements 
and avoid his obliquities, if he does 
not see fit to correct them. 

Where the present edition is in- 
troduced in any school, I should 
advise the teacher to be at the 
trouble of dashing out from every 
copy the words in which an obso- 
lete spelling is adopted. It will 
not be so much trouble as for the 
children to learn and then unlearn 
them and acquire a correct ortho- 
graphy. Or perhaps the better way 
will be, to omit the tables altogeth- 
er, and to teach the pupils spelling 
from the reading lessons of almost 
any other book. One of the best 
items of advice which Lord Ches- 
terfield, that philosopher on fash- 
ions, gave to his son, was, to acquire 
his orthography by observing the 
manner in which words were spelt 
in common books, and not in dic- 
tionaries. ‘Then he would be in 
fashion; but if he had recourse 
to a dictionary, he would surely be 
behind it. 

I should think it an additional 
improvement to the many which 
Mr. S. has already given us in his 
book, were heto introduce a well di- 
gested system of rules for the spel- 
ling of derivatives. ‘These words 
are really the most perplexing to 
a writer of any in the language. 
He wants some rule, in participles 
for instance, to guide him when to 
omit the final vowel of the verb, or 
to double its final consonant. And 
what increases the necessity of such 
a system of rules tenfold, is the 
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fact that these derivatives are not 
inserted in common dictionaries, 
so that one is now left without any 
means at hand for deciding the or- 
thography, in case he is not fortu- 
nate enough to recollect the man- 
ner in which he has seen it spelt 
in the course of his reading. Our 
language, notwithstanding its many 
anomalies, is sufficiently regular to 
render an extensive code of rules 
at once practicable and of great 
utility. I would also add, that I 
see nothing which bids so fair to 
preserve our orthography from in- 
novation and to render it uniform. 
I believe too it would be a vast fa- 
cility in the acquisition of orthogra- 
phy. for the youth, at an early pe- 
riod, to commit thoroughly to mem- 
ory such a system of rules, illustra- 
ted by appropriate examples. It 
would supercede the great toil and 
burden to the memory now requis- 
ite for learning to spell in detail all 
the words we have to use. Such 
rules, to some extent, have already 
been given by different authors ; 
but we should be glad to see them 
increased and better digested, and 
embodied as a leading and principal 
part of an elementary work. 

I will here take occasion to re- 
mark that we manifestly need a pri- 
mary book for children of much 
smaller dimensions than a common 
spelling-book, and of perhaps one 
fourth the price, for the purpose of 
teaching the alphabet and a very 
few of the firstrudiments. It might 
perhaps be more adapted to the in- 
fant mind, and would certainly be 
a great saving of expense to the 
community, as it is an obvious waste 
for a child to destroy a large book, 
as is the common fact, in acquiring 
what is contained on a very few of 
its pages. Perhaps the Franklin 
Primer is the work we need. 

My apology for having detained 
your readers so long on this article, 
is the importance “of the subject. 
A spelling-book, however small in 
size, and humble in pretensions, and 
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destitute of interest to the mass of 
adult population, is still of vastly 
more importance to the coming 
generations than many a mighty 
tome which we patiently hear lau. 
ded through some fifty pages of , 
labouredreview. Should these re. 
marks contribute at all to rende 
any future work of this kind better, 
or to prepare the community to 
appreciate any proposed improve. 
ments, I shall not regret the labour 
they have cost me. 

I must still beg leave to make 
one more suggestion, though but 
remotely connected with the pres. 
ent subject. May there not be 
ultimately introduced into printed 
books, a system of stenography in 
which a single distinct character 
shall denote a syllabic sound, how.- 
ever differently that sound may now 
be spelt in different words? ‘The 
benefits of such an improvement, 
if practicable, would compensate 
the labour of a hundred lives. The 
immense labour now spent in the 
acquisition and practice of spelling, 
would be superceded—the pronun- 
ciation and notation of words, would 
stand a fairer chance to become 
permanent, as we are informed is 
the fact in some languages of India 
by their having no silent nor super- 
fluous letters, nor any letter deno- 
ting more than one sound—and 
books might be reduced to half the 
price by the reduction in size. 
The obvious mode of effecting such 
a change, would be, first to con- 
struct with great care the requisite 
system of stenography; and tlien 
to print the bible and other common 
books in this character, with the 
requisite explanations of the no- 
tation at the beginning ; and to rely 
on the reduction of price to give 
them currency. Once introduced, 
the system would then be taught 
in schools, instead of the alphabet, 
spelling, &c., and the toil of years 
would be reduced to months, and 
the time saved would be so much 
added to each one’s life and us¢- 
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fulness. The present tedious and 
absurd* notation would be learnt 
only by a few, as Greek and Saxon 
are now; and for the same rea- 
sons. Such a project is at least 
worthy of a sufficient investigation 
to enable those to decide on its 
practicability who may now be spen- 
ding their learned leisure to no 
better purpose. 

I close by reminding Mr. 8. that 
in the attempt to revive an obsolete 
orthography, he is virtually guilty 
of the very crime he so heavily 
charges on Mr. Webster—* inno- 
vation.”’ Itis very much the same 
sort of innovation as to explode our 
present well established improve- 
ments in government and reduce 
us again to the shackles of a foreign 
monarchy. Ve 





THE ELOQUENCE OF MASSILLON. 


In consulting the great models 
of pulpit eloquence, we have not 


secured our only, or our chief ad-. 


vantage, while we limit our inqui- 
ries simply to an examination of 
their public efforts. We may ac- 
curately analyse the eloquence of 
each ; we may refer the success of 
one to an impressive delivery, of 
another, to sound and logical argu- 
mentation, of a third, to strength 
and vivacity of conception, of a 
fourth, to an earnest and powerful 
mode of appeal to the hearts and 
consciences of men, and of another 
still, to some or all of these united. 
So far we have done well. By a 
familiarity with these qualities as 
they appear in others, and an esti- 
mate of their comparative value, we 


* Absurd. An uncommonly intelligent 
and enterprising Moonshee commenced 
the study of English under the tuition of 
one of our missionaries in India. But 
when he had spent some time in an at- 
tempt to learn our mode of combining 
letters into syllables and words, perplexed 
with the use of silent letters, and the very 
different powers of the same letters, he 
abandoned the project, declaring that such 
a language could contain nothing worthy 
of the acquisition. 
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correct and elevate our standard of 
excellence. Butif we look for as- 
sistance in our endeavors to reach 
the standard they thus enable us 
to conceive, we must go farther. 
When we have ascertained the ex- 
cellencies that marked the public 
efforts of an eminent orator, we 
should trace back those excellen- 
cies to their source in the intellect- 
ual and moral character of the 
man; and not only so, but we 
should inquire how that character 
was formed. We should recur to 
his history ; learn what were the 
powers and traits which nature 
gave, and by what discipline they 
were improved and hrought into 
useful exercise ; what was the 
peculiar style of eloquence he had 
proposed to cultivate, and what 
course he pursued to effect his de- 
sign. 

He who should thus present to 
us the eloquence of Massillon, giv- 
ing to its principal traits that dis- 
tinctness and bold relief that would 
impress us with a just sense of theis 
value ; and then point to their or- 
igin in the private character and 
life of the man, would doubt- 
less render us important service. 
Shrinking, for reasons obvious 
enough, from such a task, I shall 
only say a few things respecting 
Massillon as a man and as a preach- 
er. 

Massillon was born in 1663, in 
an obscure town of Provence, 
where his father lived, a poor At- 
torney. At the age of seventeen, 
he joined the congregation of the 
Oratory, by which I suppose we are 
to understand the preaching frater- 
nity of the Roman Catholic church. 
He soon distinguished himself by 
his public addresses in various parts 
of the country, whither he was sent 
by his superiors. 

A simple circumstance will show 
that modesty and humility were 
prominent traits of Massillon at 
this early period. Though but a 
mere boy, he was appointed to pro- 
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nounce funeral orations on two 
archbishops ; and his attempts on 
these occasions were attended with 
the most flattering success. Alarm- 
ed at his growing reputation, and 
dreading, as he said, the demon 
of pride, he resolved to escape him 
forever, and consigned himself to 
seclusion by becoming a monk in 
an abbey, where the strictest disci- 
pline was observed. It was not 
long, however, before he exposed 
himself again by a letter, which he 
was employed to address, on some 
particular occasion, to a dignitary 
of the church. The merit of the 
composition excited inquiry, and 
as soon as it was ascertained that 
he was its author, he was obliged 
to quit the habit and resume that 
of the Oratory. 

Afterwards, while theological pro- 
fessor at Vienne, he delivered the 
funeral oration of Villars, archbish- 
op of that city. On this occasion 
he seems to have given brilliant 
promise of his future celebrity. In 
consequence of his rising reputa- 
tion, he was called to Paris, where 
he charmed the most crowded au- 
diences, by a style of eloquence 
peculiarly hisown. Appointed, at 
length, to preach before the court 
of Versailles, he was received with 
undiminished favour. After the 
death of Lewis XIV, the regent 
nominated him to the bishopric of 
Clermont. Before retiring to his 
diocese, however, he was engaged 
to preach again at Versailles before 
the new king, then nine years of 
age. Inthe course of three months, 
he composed and delivered those 
discourses which are known by the 
name of Petit Careme. Of these 
it is remarked, that though not in 
the highest degree finished, and 
perhaps inferior to some of his great 
sermons, in pathos and vehemence, 
yet their eloquence is more insin- 
uating and delicate, and they con- 
vey those simple and affecting les- 
sons, which were calculated to pen- 
etrate agreeably as well as forcibly 
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the heart of the young monarch, 
for whom they were designed, 
About this time, he was elected 
member of the French Academy. 
But nothing could detain him lono. 
er from his flock. He sought jy 
Clermont, a retreat from the grea 
world where his talents had gained 
him the applauses of courtiers, and 
dedicated those talents to the jp. 
struction of a less splendid, ‘bu 
more humble and docile audience. 
The charges which he delivered 
from time to time to his curates, 
are placed high among his works, 
‘He preached to them,” says 


.d’Alembert in his eulogy, “the 


virtue, of which he set an example, 
disinterestedness, simplicity, for. 
getfulness of himself, the active and 
prudent earnestness of an enlight. 
ened conviction, very different from 
that fanaticism which proves notb- 
ing but the blindness of zeal, and 
which makes its own sincerity very 
doubtful.”’ 

His charity to the poor was u- 
bounded. His whole revenue was 
at their service. Says the same 
writer, ‘‘ His diocese retain the 
remembrance of his benefits now, 
after thirty years, and his memory 
is still honored by the most elo- 
quent of all funeral orations, the 
tears of a hundred thousand peo- 
ple, whom his bounty made hap- 
py.’ Not content with devoting 
his fortune to the indigent, he en- 
ployed his interest and his pen in 
their favour ; and presented to the 
court such pictures of the misery 
he saw around him, as obtained 
either actual contributions for them, 
or aconsiderable abatement of their 
taxes. His letters on this subject 
are said to be master-pieces of elo- 
quence and pathos, superior evel 
to the finest of his sermons. He 
died in 1742 in the 79th year of his 
age. | 

Massillon, as an orator, enjoyed 
unrivalled favour in his day, and he 
has gained to himself a name whic! 
will not soon be forgotten. ‘I 
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what did he owe this uncommon 
favour, to what his celebrity ? 

I believe it may be said to the 
credit of Massillon, that his popu- 
larity did nof arise from any thing 
like a compromising spirit, which 
would lead him to relax the strict- 
ness of religious truth, the better to 
conciliate the favour of his hearers. 
On the other hand, he appears 
every where clothed in the dignity 
of the messenger of God to guilty 
man, every where he manifests the 
same holy indignation against impi- 
ety. How far he could use the 
language of compliment, may be 
seen in the following instance. It 
is from d’Alembert’s account of 
his first effort at Versailles. ‘‘ Lew- 
is XIV, was then at the zenith of 
his power and glory ; he had been 
victorious in every part of Europe ; 
he was adored by his subjects, in- 
toxicated with fame, and surfeited 
with adulation. Massillon chose for 
his text that passage of scripture 
which seemed the least adapted 
for such a prince, ‘‘ Blessed are 
they who weep ;”? and from that 
text he conveyed a compliment 
which seemed to be dictated by 
the gospel itself, (and such as an 
apostle might have paid) ‘ Sire,”’ 
said he, addressing the king, ‘ if 
the world were to address you from 
this place, it would not say, Blessed 
are they who weep. Happy, would 
it say, that prince, who never fought 
but to conquer ; who hath filled 
the universe with his fame, who in 
the course of a long and prosper- 
ous reign, has enjoyed all that 
men admire in the splendor of con- 
quest, the love of his people, the 
esteem of his enemies, the wisdom 
ofhis laws. But, Sire, the gospel 
does not speak the language of the 
world.” Even when addressing a 
haughty monarch and a dissolute 
court, Massillon seems to have 
been ever true to his sacred office : 
humble, but firm. Of this we have 
sufficient evidence, if other proofs 
Were wanting, in those words of 
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Lewis XIV, which convey the 
highest encomium a minister of 
Christ can deserve, and which 
should be told wherever the name 
of Massillon is known. ‘* Father,’’ 
said he to the orator, ‘‘ when I 
hear other preachers, I often go 
away pleased with them, but your 
sermons always leave me displeas- 
ed with myself.” 

Massillon does not owe his dis- 
tinction either to peculiar copious- 
ness or depth of thought, or to any 
niceness of logical argument. In 
these respects he is ranked below 
his countrymen Bourdaloue and 
Bossuet. He has less parade of 
learning too, than the first, at least 
of patristic lore. It is remarked 
by many that he was not sufficient- 
ly studious in his youth, but trusted 
too much to his quickness of parts, 
and that often he does not suffi- 
ciently search beforehand into the 
bottom of his subjects. 

The great excellence of Massil- 
lon as an orator consisted in a 
knowledge of the human heart, that 
enabled him to present to every 
hearer a picture of himself which 
he could not but recognise, and an 
unction both of style and delivery, 
which by its mild, insinuating, at- 
tractive influence, charmed away 
the opposition of even the unregen- 
erate man, and made him look 
steadily at the painful picture so 
accurately drawn. ‘These are the 
traits on which the admirers of 
Massillon fix their eye, and which 
indeed flash upon us wherever we 
open his volumes. I would have 
you view them as they were com- 
bined in the orator ; and to aid you 
in this [ cannot do better than to 
quote again the finished eulogy of 
d’Alembert. ‘* He was persuaded 
that if a minister of the gospel de- 
grades himself by circulating known 
truths in vulgar language, he fails 
on the other hand, in thinking to 
reclaim by profound argumenta- 
tion, a multitude of hearers who are 
by no means able to comprehend 
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him; that though all who hear him 
may not have the advantage of ed- 
ucation, yet all of them have a 
heart at which the preacher should 
aim; that in the pulpit man should 
be exhibited to himself not to fright- 
en him by the horror of the picture, 
but to afflict him by its resemblance; 
and that if it is sometimes useful 
to terrify and alarm him, it is often- 
er profitable to draw forth those ex- 
static tears, that are more efficacious 
than those of despair. Such was 
the plan that Massillon proposed to 
follow, and which he executed like 
a man who had conceived it, that is, 
like a man of genius. He excels 
in that property of an orator which 
can alone supply all the rest; in 
that eloquence which goes directly 
to the soul, which agitates without 
convulsing ; which alarms without 
appalling ; which penetrates with- 
out rending the heart. He search- 
es out the hidden folds in which 
the passions lie enveloped, those 
secret sophisms, which blind and 
seduce. ‘To combat and to destroy 
these sophisms, he has in general 
only to unfold them: this he does 
with an unction so affectionate and 
so tender, that he allures us rather 
than compels. His diction, always 
smooth, and elegant, and pure, is 
every where marked with that no- 
ble simplicity, without which there 
is neither good taste nor true elo- 
quence.—Massillon reaped anoth- 
er advantage from that heart-affec- 
ting eloquence which he made so 
happy a use of. As he spoke the 
language of all conditions, because 
he spoke to the heart, all discrip- 
tions of men flocked to his ser- 
mons; even infidels were eager to 
hear him; they often found in- 
struciion, when they expected only 
amusement, and returned some- 
times convinced, when they thought 
they were only bestowing or with- 
holding their praise. Massillon 
could decend to the language which 
alone they would listen to, that of 
a philosophy apparently human, but 
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which, finding every avenue to the 
heart laid open, allowed the orato; 
to approach without effort, ang 
made him conqueror even before 
he had engaged.—His action per: 
fectly corresponded with the kind 
of eloquence he had cultivated, 
The moment he entered the pulpit, 
he seemed deeply impressed wit} 
the great truths he was about to 
declare ; with eyes cast down, , 
modest and collected air, without 
any violent motions, with few or 
no gestures, but animating all by 
an affecting and impressive voice, 
he communicated to his hearers 
the religious sentiment which his 
external appearance announced. 
He commanded that profound «- 
lence, which is a higher compii- 
ment to eloquence than the most 
tumultuous plaudits.’”’—In looking 
at this delineation one might, in- 
deed very naturally doubt whether 
the artist had drawn more from the 
real subject, or from his own beau 
ideal of pulpit eloquence. Yet if 
we allow for the high French col- 
ouring which it so obviously car- 
ries, we have, I am persuaded, 1 
true portrait of Massillon. 

I intended, when I began, to of- 
fer a few remarks of a practical na- 
ture on some topics connected with 
this subject; but have judged 1 
better that they should give place 
to passages like these of d’ Alem 
bert.—I only add that among the 
most eloquent and perfect of Mas- 
sillon’s sermons are ranked those 
‘on the Forgiveness of Enemies; 
‘on the Death of a Sinner; ‘on 
Confession ;? ‘on the Divinity o 
Jesus Christ ;? ‘ on the Mixture ol 
the Righteous and the Wicked; 
and his homily ‘of the Prodigal 
Son.’ 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


SuBJoINED are a few extracts 
from the common-place book of 4 
deceased friend. 'They are, as yo 
will perceive, unstudied thoughts, 
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of a practical character, written for 
his own perusal. They are the ef- 
fusions of a heart habitually pious ; 
and if you think them adapted to 
promote the piety of others, you are 
requested to lay them before your 
readers. 


“Perhaps almost every man liv- 
- ing has a particular train of thought 
into which his mind falls when at 
leisure from the impressions and 
ideas that occasionally excite it ; 
perhaps also the train of thought 
here spoken of, more than any oth- 
er thing, determines the character. 
_.. In a moral view, I shall not 
be contradicted when I say, that if 
one train of thinking be more de- 
sirable than another, it is that which 
regards the phenomena of nature 
with a constant reference to a su- 
preme intelligent Author.’”’-—Dr. 
Paley. 

It is impossible to measure the 
value of the habit of mind here re- 
commended. Itis at the same time 
a most efficacious, I had almost 
said indispensable means, of ad- 
' vancement in piety, and a source 

of the purest enjoyment. It ex- 
erts alsoa most benign influence 
on our whole character.—W here- 
ever we go, we meet with some- 
thing which may remind us of the 
goodness of God. From the vast 
luminaries of heaven, down to the 
simplest forms of vegetable and an- 
imal life, every thing proclaims a 
present Deity. A person who has 
_. acquired the above-mentioned hab- 
it, perceives ten thousand eviden- 
ces of the Deity, which others pass 
over without any notice, and with- 
out feeling any sentiment rise in 
the bosom. Tosuch a person not 
a rivulet winds its way amid the 
twisted roots of a thicket, nor a 
gleam of sunshine spreads over the 
field, nor a bird pours forth its mel- 
ody in the grove, without raising 
his thoughts to God. Nay if he has 
reflected muchon the ways ofthis bu- 
*y world, and learned the scope and 
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tendency of both moral and politic- 
al arrangements ; he will recognise 
the hand of God, also, even in the 
hum of business, and in the compli- 
cated machinery of civilized life. A 
state of civilization is a state of na- 
ture—in other words Providence 
designed man should advance to a 
civilized state,and there are laws of 
nature, according to which this ad- 
vancement is mo:t successfully to 
take place, which are as much or- 
dinances of heaven, as the laws that 
obtainin the material world. When 
therefore a person has acquired the 
devotional frame of mind, mention- 
ed above, he can find something to 
nourish his piety, and lift his soul 
in silent musings to heaven, in the 
busiest scenes of human life ; and 
to him the man who honestly and 
industriously labours for his daily 
bread, exhibits as unequivocal a 
mark of divine wisdom and good- 
ness, as the busy bee which blind- 
ly erects a fabric of the most cu- 
rious and exact mechanism. 


Lord Chatham, in his letters to 
his son, remarks, that ‘* politeness is 
a species of benevolence, or some- 
thing to that amount.’’ Undoubt- 
edly it is, since it consists in a con- 
stant endeavour to render those in 
our company, and others who have 
a claim, happy—whether it is done 
by the acts, the language, and the 
look of kindness, or by abstaining 
from whatever would tend to dis- 
please them. If this is so, is not 
true politeness a humble sort of vir- 
tue ; and are we not under a moral 
obligation, as well as under the ob- 
ligation imposed upon us by the 
rules of decorum and propriety, to 
imbibe its spirit, and practice ac- 
cording to its requisitions. We 
may, it is true, be polite from other 
motives than a desire to make oth- 
ers happy; and so may we relieve 
the distressed, and instruct the ig- 
norant,from other motives than such 
as are sanctioned by the spirit of 
true religion ; nevertheless our mo- 
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tives may be good. It often re- 
quires no small degree of self-deni- 
al, and no small effort of kindness, 
to conform to all the rules of po- 
liteness, in every variety of com- 
pany, and in every situation into 
which we may be thrown. Hence 
the propriety and force of the ap- 
pellation Christian gentlemen. 





‘The armour which the Christ- 
tian puts on in solitude, he will not 
lay aside in the field of battle.’’—— 
Mrs. More. 

‘¢ Such, and so permanent, is the 
effect of first impressions on the 
character, that although the phi- 
losopher may succeed in freeing 
his reason from prejudices with 
which he was entangled, they will 
still retain some hold of his imagin- 
ation and his affections : and there- 
fore, however enlarged his under- 
standing may be in his hours of 
speculation, his philosophical opin- 
ions will frequently lose their influ- 
ence over his mind in the very sit- 
uations in which their practical as- 
sistance is most required ;—when 
his temper is soured by misfortune ; 
or when he engages in the pursuits 
of life, and exposes himself to the 
contagion of popular errors.’’— 
Stewart. 

Every one who has made any ad- 
vancement in virtue, knows by 
painful experience, how easily we 
are overcome by temptation. He 
forms his virtuous resolutions at 
home—he goes abroad, falls into 
temptation, and returns with bit- 
ter reflections on his want of moral 
vigilance and firmness. His good 
resolutions may not have occurred 
to him when they were needed, or 
if they did, they did not present 
themselves in that light in which 
they formerly did. ‘They may ap- 
pear to have been adopted in too 
scrupulous a frame of mind-—or from 
a narrow view of the circumstances 
in which it was supposed they 
might be needed. Whatever may 
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be the cause, the fact is remarks. 
ble, and deserves the serious attey 
tion ofevery one who imagines him. 
self far advanced in moral excel. 
lence, so that while he * thinket) 
he standeth he may take heed les 
he fall.” The magnanimous and 
virtuous resolutions on which yoy 
rely for safety, and the strength o| 
moral principle which may seem to 
you to elevate you above the snares 
of an alluring world, may be diss. 
pated when the heart grows warn 
with the feelings of some rare oc. 
casion; and an opportunity will li 
given for the enemy in the rear) 
advance——an enemy who are eve! 
ready to volunteer their services 
nay, who push themselves into tli 
battle, and take you captive ere you 
are aware of it. The erroneous in- 
pressions of an early education, con. 
spiring with the suggested feelings 
of the moment, may, in a moment, 
gain predominance in your soul 
and wake themselves into action, 
while reason, and conscience, and 
religion, are turning their eyes a: 
other way, or suffering them to 
grow drowsy, amid the din of a 
worldly scene. It is the part of true 
wisdom and of true religion, the, 
before we leave our quiet homes 
for extraordinary occasions, to pass 
in review the scenes which wil 
present themselves, and having a: 
certained, as nearly as may be, tle 
predominant temptations likely ( 
prevail and beset the soul, wher 
other things will engross its atten- 
tion and feelings, to fix the steady 
eye upon them—to sink them deep 
in the memory, and at the same 
time to look about for a monitor 
who will accompany us, and, as W’ 
lift the poisoned bowl, will dash !! 
from our hands, and save us from 
the ‘‘sins which,”’ on such oce* 
sions, ‘‘most easily beset us. 
Some passage of scripture, or soie 
weighty remark of a pious moralis! 
dwelt upon before hand, and hum 
med over, as it were, in the min 
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and made to adhere to our famil- 
iar thoughts, may be useful on such 
occasions, by rising spontaneously 
to view, and staring us in the face. 


ENGLISH ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mvucu may be known of the man- 
ners of a people from their adver- 
tisements, and | sometimes amuse 
myself with looking over these ar- 
ticles on the crowded covers of the 
English Magazines.—-In our coun- 
try, we sometimes hear of a politic- 
al aspirant, at the south or west, 
publicly proposing himself for of- 
fice, but we never hear, I believe, 
of an American clergyman adver- 
tising for a parish. ‘This is com- 
mon in England. Among all sorts 
of “situations wanted,’’ applica- 
tions like the following, are as con- 
spicuous as any. 

“Curacy WANTED.—A Married 
Clergyman, in Full Orders, M. A. 
of Oxford, wants a Curacy in 
Devonshire, in any neighbourhood 
where he can rent a good house, 
with garden, coach-house, and sta- 
ble. The Advertiser would under- 
take two full services on Sunday, 
and the weekly duty. The most 
satisfactory references can be giv- 
en. Address X. Y. Z. &c.”’ 

Another proposes to exchange 
his cure, for one which is more to 
his mind; and another, a recent 
graduate, is in want of a Curacy, 
that he may obtain a title to or- 
ders. 

Our American clergymen, not 
uncommonly, read their discourses, 
but [ am not aware that they buy 
them. Nodoubt, often, they would 
think it a cheap preparation for the 
pulpit, while they are burning their 
lamps. till midnight, and writing 
their nerves into sleepless excite- 
ment, if they might purchase their 
sermons at two shillings sterling 
apiece, or in lots of ten for a pound. 
But their American notions forbid. 
This however is practised in Eng- 
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land, as the reader probably knows. 
That the practice is not very scan- 
dalous, might be inferred from the 
admission of a notice like the fol- 
lowing to the covers of such a work 
as the Christian Observer; and yet 
that it is somewhat so, would ap- 
pear from the fact, that advertise- 
ments of the kind are anonymous, 
and their import concealed from the 
million under the cloak of a learned 
language. What need, too, if the 
practice be decent and right, of a 
‘lithographic impression ?”? An 
honest roman type is as easily read, 
and sounds as well to the hearers, 
as a sprawling imitation of manu- 
script. But the hearers have eyes 
as well as ears; and their eyes 
must be ‘‘ caught with guile,’ or 
their ears will be ‘* dull of hear- 
ing.”’ ‘The preacher must carry a 
deception ‘‘in his right hand,”’ into 
the pulpit, or what were his preach- 
ing better than the reading of a 
chapel-clerk to a slumbering con- 
gregation. 

The advertisement, referred to 
above, follows. 

AD CLEROS. 
In Sets (of Ten,) price 11. each. 

Conctones Orthodoxe, Litho- 
graphice impresse, ac M.S.S. fidel- 
iter imitantes, in lucem jam pri- 
mum prolate, atque in usum pub- 
licum Clerorum,—presertim juve- 
num, illorumque quibus, propter 
cure sur amplitudinem, sermonum 
scribendorum scepe deest opportu- 
nitas, accommodate. 

Quibus accedunt aliw, ex operi- 
bus Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Seed, 
Rogers, Brady, ceterorumque vet- 
erum Theologorum Ecclesie An- 
glicane clarissimorum excerpt, 
contracte, et ad genus orationis 
hodiernum haud levi cura redacte, 
a quodam Presbytero. 

Singulis Concionibus auctoris no- 
men adjungitur. 

Quisque fasciculus Sermones de- 
cem, viz. tres novos, veteresque 
septem renovatos, in se complecti- 
tur; cui porro adduntur sententiz., 
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quas de Concionibus ejusdem auc- 
toris publicatis Critici quidem jam 
antea ediderunt. 

To be had of Messrs. Hatchard 
and Son, Piccadilly, London ; [and 
a string of others]; or, by applica- 
tion to the Author, (inclosing Re- 
mittance,) addressed to the Rev. 
M. N. (care of the Post Master,) 
Ferrybridge, Yorkshire. 


Liberally done into English thus: 
In sets of ten for a pound. 

UNMETHODISTICAL pulpit discour- 
ses; exactly executed like manu- 
script, by means of the lithographic 
art, and designed to be privily used 
in public, by those gentlemen of 
the clerical profession who, from 
the extent of their engagements, 
in the chase and the circles of fash- 
ion, [literally, the extent of their 
cures, cure amplitudinem] cannot 
redeem time for the tedium of 
writing sermons. 


To which others are added, takey 
from ‘Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Ro. 
gers, &c. and so metamorphosed. 
and modernized, that the autho; 
themselves should never suspect 
their origin. By a certain Pre; 
byter. 

Ten sermons in a parcel, thre, 
new ones and seven old ones ney 
vamped; and [lest heretical o; 
puritanical productions should be 
palmed upen the purchaser fo; 
orthodox, and also because it is ng 
to be supposed that his professiona 
reading has led him to an acquaint. 
ance with those old and by-gox 
authors mentioned above] the opin. 
ions of critics are added respecting 
their several merits.”’ 

The learned reader will perceiy: 
that several passages of the abov 
version are rather hermeneutics 
than literal, but they seemed 1 
cessary to the spirit of the origina! 

A ceRTAIN Layman 








Extract from Muensher’s Dogmatic His- 
tory, (Introduct. Pt. II. vol. 1. pp. 13— 
34.) translated for the Christian Specta- 
tor. 

THE GENERAL CAUSES OF CHANGE 
IN THE DOCTRINAL VIEWS OF 
CHRISTIANS. 


W noever has but glanced an eye 
over the history of Christian the- 
ology, and observed the great 
changes of opinion among Chris- 
tians—the advances and retroces- 
sions of enlightened and correct 
views, will find himself pressed by 
the question: Whence these innu- 
merable changes ? Why this con- 
stant fluctuation between light and 
darkness, between truth and error ? 
The causes indeed are numerous 
and diversified. Some affected 
only single doctrines: and these 
we shall notice in the progress of 


THEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. 














this history. Others were mor 
general; which it may be useti 
here to place together in one get: 
eral view, as they must often ber 
ferred to in the examination of pat 
ticular doctrines. 

The general causes of changé 
doctrines may be reduced to thes 
four: (1) the nature of the huma 
mind generally ; (2) the externa 
circumstances in which Christians 
lived ; (3) the varying necessities 0! 
the times; (4) the different helps 
used by Christians in the explane 
tion and defence of their religion. 

The rirst cause lies in the char. 
acter of the human mind. ‘The mit 
of man, when it has not lost its tone 
by inaction, and is not restrained 
by force, has a propensity to al 
alyze its conceptions, and to col 
bine and systematize its ided 
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With a simple faith, however ex- 
cellent and praise worthy, the mind 
will not always rest contented. It 
begins to look at the grounds of its 
belief; it compares its Own con- 
ceptions with those of others ; and 
so far as its views are indistinct or 
unsettled, it endeavours to give to 
them precision and correctness. In 
these attempts, the human mind is 
apt to overleap the bounds, which 
by the nature of its powers are pre- 
scribed to its inquiries: it soars 
into bold speculations, and is lost 
inthe mazes of its own movements. 
After many unsuccessful efforts, it 
begins to be more modest, to con- 
sider how far it can go, and to look 
at the field of its inquiries before it 
ventures upon them. From this 
propensity to speculation, the hu- 
man mind, according as it proceeds 
more slowly or more hastily, forms 
for itself a greater or less number 
of new doctrines, which are annex- 
ed to its creed and incorporated in 
it. ‘Thus from a simple faith, grew 
up a scientific theory, which after- 
wards was variously supported, de- 
corated and modified, and which at 
one time sunk into a mere collec- 
tion of creeds, and at another ap- 
proximated to the ideal perfection 
of a science. 

This aspiring disposition of the 
mind must have produced the great- 
er varieties of opinion, in conse- 
quence of the vast difference in the 
ibilities, education, and conditions 
of men, on which their views and 
judgment in regard to doctrines so 
muchdepend. Disparity of talents, 
education and aims, naturally pro- 
duces diversity of opinions. Here, 
one man finds out new statements, 
and another new proofs, of what is 
currently received; there, those 
statements are called in question, 
ind those proofs invalidated. The 
ireater part of mankind, and even 
of teachers, are unqualified for deep 
vestigations ; and of course, they 


receive with blind acquiescence, the 
; 5 ny . . 
‘eclarations of those who by their 
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superior talents, splendid virtues, 
or without much personal merit, by 
the concurrence of circumstances, 
have risen to respectability and 
gained the confidence of the many. 
Sometimes an individual gains as- 
cendency over the age in which he 
lives ; he gives a new direction to 
the current of opinion, and his con- 
ceptions are adopted by that and 
the succeeding generations. If any 
voices are raised to question or 
contest his assertions, they are un- 
heeded or coercively silenced, be- 
cause his influence is paramount. 
After a while however, the enthu- 
siasm with which the great man 
was regarded cools down ; he sinks 
to the level of a common man, and 
his once admired doctrines are 
viewed with indifference, or even 
discarded. Such, almost invariably, 
has been the course of religious 
opinions. Certain teachers ac- 
quired a high reputation ; and they 
advanced new opinions and decis- 
ions, to which other Christians 
yielded assent, until they were 
eclipsed by new teachers, and sunk 
away forgotten. 

It is a noticeable fact that, as 
with individual persons, so also 
with the human race at large, peri- 
ods of activity and of repose alter- 
nately succeed each other. Seasons 
of advancing, of standing still, and of 
going back, seem as if they revolv- 
ed in acircle. Now a period of 
inquiry arrives ; investigations com- 
mence; afew great men take the 
lead, and a multitude follow after, 
emulous of their fame. From these 
exertions, the system of theology 
assumes a new character ; many 
imperfections are removed from it, 
and many important truths are ex- 
hibited with new evidence and 
clearness. What attainments might 
be made, if progress in such a 
course were to continue! But now 
an unexpected pause ensues. It 
would seem as if the human mind, 
having been overstrained, became 
exhausted and needed repose. In- 
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stead of advancing onward, men 
now are content thoughtlessly to 
repose over such doctrines as have 
been examined and settled ; and 
from their fear of going too far, 
they actually take some steps back- 
wards. Thus things remain, till 
a new excitement awakens again 
the slumbering spirit of inquiry. 
The history of theology in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, when the pro- 
testants came so far short of the pat- 
tern set them by the first reformers, 
is the best exemplification of these 
remarks. 

The passions of men also have 
ever had great influence on chang- 
es in doctrine. The love of dis- 
tinction leads some to hazard the 
publication of new opinions, which 
they advance with confidence and 
defend with pertinacity. Some, 
from their lust of empire, cannot 
endure, that the views they have 
formed of certain doctrines should 
not universally prevail ; and there- 
fore attempt, suecessfully or in vain, 
to enforce them on others. Some- 
times personal enmity leads men to 
declare certain opinions erroneous 
and dangerous, and to denounce 
them, and procure their public con- 
demnation. Sometimes the ardour 
of controversy leads an eager po- 
lemic to make assertions, which he 
would not have made in cooler mo- 
ments; but which he will after- 
wards defend with unyielding ob- 
stinacy, and raise, if he can, to the 
rank of important articles of faith, 
in order to escape the mortification 
of acknowledging his error. Dis- 
satisfaction with the world and 
gloomy melancholy have often en- 
gendered new opinions, which took 
colouring from the hue of the minds 
in which they originated. Thus 
have the pasions too often played 
a game with the understandings 
and judgments of men, even in mat- 
ters of religion, and so become the 
cause of changes in opinion. 

Srconp causk, the external cir- 
cumstances in which men lived. 


Man has, as we have seen, a prin- 
ciple of action within, and is not 
necessarily moved only by external 
things; yet history every where 
shows the vast influence these have 
on the mind, and their power to 
change men’s views and judgments 
on religious subjects. 

Semler has made the just re. 
mark, that dogmatic history has its 
own geography, and that the Christ. 
ian doctrines have received various 
modifications according to the di. 
versities of countnes. The cli. 
mate in which men live, undoubt. 
edly, affects their religious opin- 
ions. The modes of thinking and 
of elucidating and confirming doc- 
trines, are very different in the 
Fast, from what they are in the 
West. The Asiatic demands en- 
ployment for his imagination, on 
the wings of which he readily soars 
toa great height; he finds little 
difficulty in regarding as true, 
whatever appears to him awfully 
sublime, or awakens pleasing anti- 
cipations ; and his conceptions are 
generally expressed in ingenious 
apophthegms and parables. ‘The 
colder European seeks for a logical 
connexion in his ideas and conclu- 
sions, is more inclined to calm in- 
vestigation, and is less disposed to 
depend on mere authority. Dry 
scholasticism would never flourish 
well on oriental ground. ‘The 
Egyptians showed a propensity to 
refined speculations ; and in the 
stillness of solitude, opened their 
souls to mysterious influxes. Hence 
Eygpt gave birth to the Gnostic 
sects, to monkery, and to mystic 
theology. After reading the tur 
bid conceptions and the tempestu- 
ous rage of the imagination in the 
works of Tertullian, who can doubt 
that the burning climate of Car 
thage gave him birth!—But geo- 
graphic difference among Christ: 
ians had another influence on the 
state of doctrines. The Greeks 1 
the east were able to read the 
New Testament in its original !an- 











guage, and the Old Testament in 
the Alexandrine version. Hence 
they were, for the most part, much 
better expositors than the western 
Chrisuans, Who adhere commonly 
to the Latin translation, and out of 
it drew many forced interpretations. 

Not only did country and climate 
serve to modify Christian doctrines, 
but also the external condition of 
Christians. In the change of their 
condition, often lay the cause of 
their being mere inclined to cer- 
tain opinions, at one time than at 
another; and of their sometimes 
cultivating theology with much vig- 
our, and at other times neglecting it. 
In western Asia, where the church- 
es once flourished under eminent 
teachers, Christianity is now redu- 
ced to a ceremonial of worship, in 
which its primitive doctrines are un- 
known or misunderstood. Is not this 
change to be ascribed chiefly, to the 
pressure of a despotic government 
which has impaired the mental ener- 
gy, and to a sense of bondage which 
depresses the spirits of those Christ- 
ians? ‘Thus has oppression at 
times obstructed all improvement 
among Christians. But in differ- 
ent circumstances, it has served 
only to awaken their enthusiasm, 
which led them into all the notions 
of which the enthusiastic mind is 
susceptible. for example, the 
doctrine of Christ’s thousand years 
reign on the earth and of the pre- 
vious destruction of the Roman 
empire, was a favourite doctrine 
with the early Christians, so long 
as the oppression they suffered 
from the Romans gave it peculiar 
interest, but not so, when the em- 
perors of Rome themselves em- 
braced Christianity. Whenthe gov- 
ernment became Christian, its situ- 
ation and mode of proceeding had 
considerable influence on the state 
of doctrines. At times it interfer- 
edin religious matters, employed 
its authority to give currency to 
certain doctrines, and its power to 
suppress the contrary opinions. 
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Sometimes it imposed restraints on 
the spirit of inquiry, and at other 
times encouraged it. In these 
ways civil government has had too 
much connexion with the state of 
theological opinion. 

Still more has the ecclesiastical 
government affected the state of 
theology. The teachers were the 
guides of the people, and control- 
ed the mode of thinking on religion 
in their age. If the education of 
teachers was good, and ignorant 
and unworthy men were excluded 
from the sacred office, religious 
knowledge was extensive, correct, 
and efficient, inthe churches. But 
whenever admission to the ministry 
and behaviour in it were not guar- 
ded, when the ignorant were admit- 
ted and the vicious tolerated, then 
the theology of the times gathered 
rust from the sordid hands to which 
it was entrusted. The teachers, 
addicted to idleness, or absorbed 
in other business than that of their 
calling, were unconcerned about 
the state of religious knowledge 
around them ; or they attended to 
it only with a view to their own in- 
fluence and aggrandizement, or to 
cloak their ambitious and selfish 
purposes.—The relations subsist- 
ing between teachers and their con- 
gregations, and those between dif- 
ferent teachers or churches, must 
have had influence in shaping the 
faith of Christians. The greater 
dominion the teachers had over the 
consciences of their fellow men, 
the greater the intellectual bon- 
dage, and the less the effects of 
free discussion. The uniting the 
clergy in regular bodies, formed 
after the model of the civil estab- 
lishment, which was confirmed by 
synods, was a most efficient means 
of promoting uniformity in doctrine, 
but also of damping the spirit of 
inquiry. When the government 
of the church, and what has gener- 
ally been connected with it—the 
establishment of articles of faith. 
were the prerogative of a few lead 
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ing bishops, or of a single spiritual 
sovereign, the progress of dogmat- 
ics would take quite a different 
course from what it would if no 
human authority was admitted in 
matters of faith. Hence a thor- 
ough knowledge of the. ecclesias- 
tical regimen of an age, of the 
subordination and the rights of the 
clergy, as well as of the relation in 
which the churches of one country 
stood to those of other countries, 
must necessarily throw much light 
on the theology of that age, and 
account for many of the changes 
then produced. 

Ecclesiastical usages have like- 
wise had not a little influence on 
the course of opinions. Christian- 
ity ina short time after its establish- 
ment, was invested with a multi- 
tude of ceremonies, which were 
supposed to render it more venera- 
ble, and to increase its respectabil- 
ity and influence. These rites and 
customs multiplied immensely, and 
in the attempts to enforce or de- 
fend some of them, new doctrines 
were proposed, which, coinciding 
with established usages, were gen- 
erally received and held valid. 
Thus for example, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, in order to justify the prevail- 
ing practice in his day, respecting 
indulgences and penance, invented 
the hypothesis of a treasury of good 
works, committed to the care of St. 
Peter’s successors. 

The mere phraseology used in 
religious discourse, has had influ- 
ence on the revolutions of opinion. 
{f a man, in order to give dignity 
to certain ideas, uttered them with 
sublime obscurity, or clothed them 
in bold allegories and pompous im- 
agery ; a subsequent age would be 
misled to put an erroneous con- 
struction upon his flights of oratory, 
and to receive his allegorical cover- 
ing for the simple truth ; and thus 
would found on his authority, doc- 
trines, of which he himself, had no 
conception. The rise of the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, may 
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serve both for illustration and cop. 
firmation of this remark. 

But the circumstance that most 
advanced or retarded theological 
knowledge, was the degree of free. 
dom, with which men were allowed 
to investigate and express opinions 
on religious subjects. Whenever 
a man would shudder to have a new 
thought occur to him, lest the ut. 
terance of it should destroy his 
peace for life, and cause him to be 
branded with the odious name of 
heretic ; then the field of dogmat. 
ics would remain a barren waste, 
for no one would dare to cultivat 
it. Those able to improve the sci- 
ence of theology, would shrink from 
the attempt, because the results of 
their investigations must be kept as 
a profound secret, locked up in their 
own breasts. They would careful- 
ly avoid making any new remarks, 
or would study to conceal them un- 
der ambiguous and artful language 
where for the most part they would 
lie unseen and useless. In such 
an age, if some daring spirit ventur- 
ed farther, in defiance of custom 
and the laws, and openly expressed 
his views; those views were at 
once hunted down by the outcry of 
the multitude, or crushed beneati 
the weight of power. ‘They could 
rarely spread far, or meet a fair ex- 
amination. Ingeneral, the narrow- 
er the circle of subjects allowed 
free enquiry, the greater the un. 
formity of doctrine, and of apodic- 
tical assurance, but the more also 
of blind submission, and of ad: 
herence to mere formulas. On the 
contrary, when the careful invest 
gator is encouraged to bring for- 
ward the results of his enquiries, 
and when the reflecting querist ': 
not refused liberty to express his 
difficulties and doubts ; some ler 
ment may indeed arise, and mor 
diversity of opinion prevail, bu! 
theology will then be stripped of 1b 
excrescences and false appendages 
and its deficiencies being discove! 
ed, will afford opportunity for 2! 
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tempts to supply them. And though 
such an age may at first, seem 
more eager to pull down than to 
build up, yet in the end it produces 
this solid advantage, that the doc- 
trines of Christianity are set in a 
clearer light, and defended by more 
solidarguments. From free inqui- 
ry. if it is conducted with impartial- 
ity and modesty, the truth must in 
the end, always derive advantage. 

Finally, among the outward cir- 
cumstances, producing a change in 
Christian doctrines, the character 
of the religions supplanted by 
Christianity must not be overlook- 
ed. The first Christian churches 
were gathered among Jews and 
Pagans. But how could such per- 
sons, on embracing a new faich, dis- 
card at once, the whole train of 
their former conceptions and opin- 
ions! Rather, while they cordially 
embraced Christianity as their new 
religious directory, their former 
ideas became intermixed with its 
instructions. Thus both Jewish 
and Pagan opinions were transplant- 
ed into Christian ground, and there- 
by contributed to shape or modify 
several doctrines of the church. 

Turrp cause of changes in doc- 
trine, namely, the varying necessti- 
ties of the times. 

Jesus and his apostles stated 
their doctrines in the manner best 
suited to the exigences of the age 
in which they lived; and they dwelt 
most on those doctrines which were 
comprehensible by their immediate 
hearers and readers, and most im- 
portant to their sanctification and 
comfort. But every age has its pe- 
culiar character and wants; and 
while the teachers who succeeded 
the apostles, endeavoured to adapt 
their precepts and language to the 
necessities of their own times, they 
introduced great varieties of senti- 
ment, ° 

| Christians have found themselves 
obliged to defend their faith against 
those who impugned both its credi- 
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them to a more thorough examina- 
tion of the principles they professed, 
and to the invention of more convin- 
cing arguments with which to meet 
gainsayers. A Jew was not to be 
confuted in the same way as a pa- 
gan; and new attacks called for 
new replies, and new objections for 
new proofs. ‘To meet the exigen- 
ces of controversy, Christians had 
to exhibit more clearly the connex- 
ion and dependance of many doc- 
trines, to explain apparent contra- 
dictions, and to set up new defini- 
tions and distinctions. Sometimes 
also they have chosen to abandon a 
long received opinion, because it 
appeared to them untenable, and 
they feared that a perseverance in 
defending it would bring other doc- 
trines under suspicion. How great- 
ly, for instance, have the writings of 
deists contributed to change the as- 
pect of modern dogmatics! 

But a more fruitful source of 
change was the zeal, sometimes 
honest and sometimes selfish, for 
preserving the Christian faith pure 
and uncorrupt. ‘This zeal has giv- 
en rise to cortinual controversy in 
the church, from the days of the 
apostles to the present times. And 
in one point of view, these contro- 
versies have been advantageous to 
theology ; for they have been a most 
powerful excitement to new and 
profound investigation. The ar- 
dour of conflict and the desire of 
victory fire the mind, and lead it to 
examine every source of proof for 
the opinion maintained, to discover 
every weak side of the opinion at- 
tacked, and to anticipate and guard 
against every possible objection. 
Not unfrequently the mind is push- 
ed on, by this cause, to make in- 
quiries and discoveries, of which it 
would not otherwise have formed a 
conception. ‘Theology indeed has 
seldom derived much benefit from 
a controversy, so long as the heat 
of the contest continued ; because 
the disputants almost invariably 
judged and reasoned frem passion, 
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and of course defectively and with 
partiality. But when the heat of 
the controversy had subsided, then 
the dispassionate inquirer could 
weigh the arguments on both sides, 
and profit by the new views which 
had opened to the visions of the 
combatants while sharpened by col- 
lision. Yet advantageous as reli- 
gious controversies may have been 
to the cause of theology, by giving 
birth to more correct statements 
and better illustrations of the truth ; 
not a little injury has also resulted 
from them. Seldom were they gui- 
ded by the love of truth ; but gene- 
rally by violent party zeal subver- 
sive of all calm investigation. Sel- 
dom too, were they decided accor- 
ding to evidence ; but oftener by ex- 
traneous circumstances, and some- 
times by the decrees of the civil 
power. The modest voice of truth 
was drowned by the impassioned 
zeal of the stout polemic, and the 
more boldly and fiercely defended 
cause often prevailed over the more 
righteous. Polemic contests have 
led to useless speculations, and di- 
verted attention from what is most 
important, the practical bearing of 
religion. ‘They gave occasion for 
framing new articles of faith ; by 
which the circle of subjects open to 
free inquiry was more and more con- 
tracted, and the Christian religion 
was reduced to a precise form, to 
which the highest importance was 
attached._—The most important ef- 
fects of controversies on the cause of 
theology, were the following : new 
principles were brought to light, 
which before were unknown; and 
others that were known, were mod- 
ified and supported by new argu- 
ments. The estimate of the rela- 
tive importance of doctrines was 
changed; and many a point, on 
which little stress had been laid, 
was elevated to an essential article 
of religion, and all who rejected it 
consigned to the class of heretics. 
For each party in a controversy en- 
deavoured to make it appear, that 
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its own opinion lay at the very fouy 
dation of religion, and to exalt it tp 
an essential article of faith. Th, 
triumphant party generally set fort), 
its creed, defining articles of fait}, 
and prescribing phraseology, in oy. 
der to exclude from their commyy 
ion all who differed from ther. 
Thus the Arian controversy gaye 
rise to a creed respecting the Trin. 
ity, and the Nestorian controvers, 
caused the person and natures 4; 
Christ to be carefully determined. 
and generally, religious contess 
have been the means of establis| 
ing new dogmas, and of giving, 
new form and stricter definitions tg 
old ones. 

While a zeal for purity of do 
trine caused new speculative opin. 
ions to be introduced, there were 
some distinguished men, whose at 
tention was directed tothe practica| 
abuses of doctrines. To counter. 
act such abuses, they advanced pro- 
positions which became distinguish: 
ing doctrines of themselves and 
their party. Why, for instance 
did Luther lay so much stress on 
justification by faith alone, without 
works ? Because he saw the human 
satisfactions for sin in the Catholic 
church, to be worthless ; and th 
meritorious works, by which th 
men of that age expected to pur 
chase remission of their sins, exc 
ted his strong disgust. 

As the necessities of the time: 
caused many doctrines, so on thi 
other hand, many doctrines chang 
ed their character, because the’ 
were retained unaltered in a di: 
ferent state of the world. Prine: 
ples that had once been harmles 
and even useful, became hurtitl, 
when held fast after the state 0 
things was totally changed. Thi’ 
the early Christians, for examp! 
should at first have regarded or 
communications, which were han¢ 
ed down in the church, as the! 
only source of religious knowleds' 
and afterwards should have coilp 
led the Christian scriptures Ww!" 
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tradition, cannot surprise us. The 
circumstances and necessities of 
the times naturally led to this. 
But, that Christians should regard 
tradition aS @ proper source of 
knowledge, in modern times, when 
the lapse of centuries has rendered 
it uncertain, and the stream has 
become so turbid by foreign mix- 
tures, must be very prejudicial to 
theology. 

FourtH cavusE, different helps 
for pursuing theology. 

The sciences stand in close alli- 
ance; each contributes directly or 
indirectly to enrich, correct or sup- 
port the others ; and with the cul- 
tivation of the sciences, the pro- 
gress of theology is intimately con- 
nected. When barbarism spreads 
wide, then religion degenerates in- 
to mere forms of worship, and its 
doctrines are stamped with the 
ignorance of the age. Supersti- 
tion prevails, and multiplies the ar- 
ticles of faith immeasurably. ‘The 
more mysterious any doctrine is, 
the more it distances all human 
conception,—so much the truer and 
more holy is it. ‘The weakest proof, 
—the bare assertion of a man of in- 
fluence, or even a marvellous story, 
is enough to satisfy a superstitious 
man and control his faith. Every 
doubt of a proposition so supported, 
isin his view, treason against the 
church and against God, and can be 
expiated only by the blood of the 
audacious doubter. The moreigno- 
rant men are, the more credulous 
also; and among such, it is easy 
for an honest enthusiast or a cun- 
ning deceiver to give currency to 
the most senseless | thoughts. The 
history of the middle ages affords 
abundant proof, how low theology 
can smk, when ignorance becomes 
universal, and superstition mounts 
the throne. That great acuteness 
of intellect will seldom preserve a 
man from the infection of a reign- 
ing superstition, but only enables 
him to refine upon it, and to sup- 
a. it by more plausibie argu- 
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ments, appears from the examples 
of John Damascen, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Anselm and others. 

In particular, the neglect or 
cultivation of good taste has had 
considerable influence on theology. 
When the religious teachers were 
very sensitive to the beautiful, the 
sublime, and the simple, and espe- 
cially when the study of the unri- 
valled classic works of the Greeks 
and Romans enlightened and guided 
their vision, the effects were appa- 
rent in their theological produc- 
tions. Their cultivated taste led 
them to avoid useless speculations 
and digressions, to exclude the lum- 
ber of useless words, and to exhibit 
religious truths in a profitable and 
becoming manner. Among the re- 
spectable names to which theology 
is a debtor, I will mention only those 
of Erasmus and Melancthon. On 
the contrary, when good taste fled 
from the field of theology, then dog- 
matics shrunk up to a dry skeleton, 
acuteness degenerated into intrica- 
cy, precision into logomachy, and 
solidity into subtilty. Whoeverreads 
the scholastic divines, e. g. Anselm, 
Abelard, Thomas pa cannot 
but admire their intellectual acu- 
men; and he would often follow 
with pleasure the no ordinary train 
of their thoughts, if every page did 
not vexatiously remind him, that 
acuteness only, and not a chastened 
taste, was the inheritance of the 
scholastics. 

As thecultivation of learning and 
taste in general, had a close con- 
nexion with the state of dogmatics ; 
so especially has the use of certain 
auxiliary branches of knowledge, 
namely biblical interpretation, phi- 
losophy and history, had a direct 
influence on Christian theology. 

The scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments have, from the be- 
ginning, been regarded by Christ- 
ians as a legitimate source of their 
religious principles ; and they must 
be vastly preferable to dubious tra- 
dition, if we would ascertain the 
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pure doctrines of Christ. Now 
when the Bible was snatched from 
the hands of Christians, and kept 
back as an obscure or dangerous 
book ; the faith of Christians must 
of course have rested wholly on the 
authority of their teachers, and it 
became loaded with much that was 
not genuine. On the other hand, 
the free use and careful study of 
the holy scriptures, promoted a re- 
formation in theology ; for many a 
dogma would be given up, when 
men discovered that the Bible con- 
tained not a vestige of it, or per- 
haps direct confutations of it. 

As the use of the Bible was so 
important, much also depended up- 
on the manner in which it was in- 
terpreted. If the languages of the 
original were neglected, transla- 
tions must be relied on; and as 
these seldom expressed the origi- 
nal accurately, men were in danger 
of believing doctrines, on the au- 
thority of the Bible, of which no 
traces occurred in the original. 
Examples in point, are numerous. 
The earlier Christians taught that 
God had committed the inhabitants 
‘of the world to the superintendence 
of angels, and that themselves had 
charge of the Jewish people. They 
likewise taught, that a part of the 
angels had debauched the daugh- 
ters of men, and for this crime were 
thrust out of heaven. The first of 
these opinions was derived from 
Deut. xxxii. 8, 9, and the last, from 
Gen. vi. 2. Neither would have 
been found in the Bible, had not 
the Septuagint version been their 
sole dependance. But the conse- 
quences of neglecting the original 
text are most apparent in the Latin 
fathers, who being confined to their 
Latin translation, drew from it many 
opinions, which with more knowl- 
edge of philosophy, they could nev- 
er have derived from the Bible. Va- 
rious examples occur even in Au- 
gustine, who as an interpreter was 
long admired and followed. 

Not only a knowledge of lan- 
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guages, but also just principles of 
interpretation, are necessary for de. 
riving doctrines fromthe scriptures, 
We may compare them to a glass 
through which the scriptures are 
viewed, and which imparts its own 
colour to all the objects seen. | 
in expounding the Bible, we assume 
some one principle as our funda. 
mental rule, from which we yj 
never deviate,—as for example, the 
authority of the church, or of some 
distinguished theologian ;-—or jf 
we chase every ingenious allegory 
through all its windings, and in ad. 
dition to the simple meaning of the 
words, seek for hidden and myste. 
rious meanings ; we shall be led to 
very different results, and shall col- 
lect very different materials for our 
system of theology, than if we had 
examined the sense of holy scrip- 
ture by grammatical rules, and had 
transferred ourselves back to the 
age and the circumstances of the 
writers. ‘T'o be sensible of the ef. 
fects of a change in exegesis on 
dogmatics, we need only compare 
one of the recent systems of theol- 
ogy, with a system written forty 
years ago. It will be seen at 
the first glance, that many tenets, 
once supposed to be undeniably 
biblical, are now regarded as not 
biblical, and are therefore either 
expunged from the system of divin- 
ity, or are stated very differently, 
since the time that Ernesti and 
Semler introduced new principles 
of interpretation. 

The state of philosophy has \ike- 
wise contributed much to the chan- 
ges in theology. The doctrines of 
a revealed religion ought indeed to 
be sought for only in a hermeneuti- 
cal and historical way : mixing phi- 
losophy with such a religion, must 
be viewed as in a sense corrupting 
it. But when its doctrines have 
been ascertained, we cannot avoid 
an inquiry, how far they agree with 
the dictates of philosophy ; and the 
great use of philosophy, in stating, 
arranging and supporting these doc 
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trines can not be denied. Now phi- 
losophy has had both her friends; 
who recommended her as a safe 
auxiliary to the clergy ; and her op- 
posers, who maintained that the 
honour of divine truth was profan- 
ed by her touch. Sometimes she 
was considered only as a convenient 
instrument, serviceable when used 
to support the established system ; 
and the only offices allowed her, re- 
lated to the form of doctrines, the 
selection and statement of the 
proofs, and the arrangement of the 
parts of the system. In regard to 
the substance of doctrines, she 
might not hazard a query, without 
being charged with a criminal in- 
trusion into the sanctuary of reli- 
gion. On the other hand, some- 
times she has been able either open- 
ly or silently to go much farther, and 
to raise herself from a handmaid to 
amistress. Now dogmatics must 
have assumed a totally different as- 
pect, according as it was pursued in 
the one or the other of these ways. 
Frequently there was a sharp con- 
test between the friends and the op- 
posers of philosophy ; and whenever 
the former triumphed, the conse- 
quence was, that theology put on 
the livery of the reigning philoso- 
phy of the age, and appeared clad 
in Platonic, Aristotelian, Cartesian, 
Wolfian or Kantean drapery, as the 
fashion happened to be. And yet 
theologians have always ostensively 
founded their doctrines on the Bi- 
ble, even when in fact derived from 
the prevailing philosophy ; and 
though the Bible was often cited 
merely to support the conclusions 
of philosophy, and if it did not 
readily afford such support, was 
stretched on the rack of forced in- 
terpretation; still every age has 
claimed the merit of having a sys- 
tem which was in most beautiful 
harmony with the Bible. 

Finally, theological history holds 
a place among the auxiliary branch- 
es of knowledge, which might con- 
‘ribute to changes in religious opin- 
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ions. Impartial history shews us 
the origin of opinions, and thus dis- 
covers various tenets to be modern 
corruptions of Christianity. It di- 
vests us of many prepossessions, 
and leads us to examine and to 
judge with candour. The high au- 
thority of the famous ecclesiastical 
councils, for example, must sink in 
our view, when we have learned 
from impartial history the manner 
and materials of their composition, 
and the mode of their proceedings. 
Yet hitherto the influence of history 
on dogmatics, has been the less ex- 
tensive, because the composing of 
good histories, is a service, which 
past ages have left for these later 
times to perform. 

All the causes now enumerated 
have affected the state of theology, 
sometimes more, and sometimes 
less, at one time silently and im- 
perceptibly, at another openly and 
notoriously. And though the doc- 
trines of Jesus were always made 
the foundation, yet the modifica- 
tions they received were number- 
less. 


SURPRISE IN DEATH. 


‘* WE are all borderers upon the 
river of death, which conveys us 
into the eternal world, and we 
should be ever waiting the call of 
our Lord, that we may launch 
away, with joy, to the regions of 
immortality ; but thoughtless crea 
tures that we are, we are perpetu- 
ally wandering far up into the fields 
of sense and time, we are gathering 
the gay and fading flowers that 
grow there, and filling our laps 
with them as a fair treasure, or 
making garlands for ambition to 
crown our brows, till one and an- 
other of us is called off on a sud- 
den, and hurried away from this 
mortal coast: those of us, whe 
survive, are surprised a little, we 
stand gazing, we follow our depart- 
ing friends, with a weeping eye, 
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for a minute or two, and then we 
fall to our amusements again, and 
grow busy, as before, in gathering 
the flowers of time and sense. O 
how fond we are to enrich our- 
selves with these perishing trifles, 
and adorn our heads with honours 
and withering vanities, never think- 
ing which of us may receive the 
next summons to leave all behind 
us, and stand before God! but 
each presumes, ‘‘it will not be 
sent tome.’’ We trifle with God, 
and things eternal, or utterly forget 
them, while our hands and our 
hearts are thus deeply engaged in 
the pursuit of our earthly delights 

all our powers of thought and ac- 
tion are intensely busied amongst 
the dreams of this life, while we 
are asleep to God, because we 
vainly imagine he will not call us 
yet.” 

‘* There are some beautiful ver- 
ses, which I have read perhaps thir- 
ty years ago, wherein the ingenious 
author describes the different sta- 
ges of human life, under the image 
of a fair prospect, or landscape, 
and death is placed, by mistaken 
mortals, afar off beyond them all. 

‘‘Since the lines return now upon 
my remembrance, I will repeat 
them here with some small alter- 
ation. They are as follow : 


“* Life and the scenes that round it rise, 
Share in the same uncertainties. 
Yet still we hug ourselves with vain pre- 
sage, 
Of future days, serene and long, 
Of pleasures fresh, and ever strong, 
An active youth, and slow declining age. 


‘Like a fair prospect still we make 
Things future pleasing forms to take: 
First, verdant meads arise, and flow’ry 
fields ; 
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Cool groves, and shady copses here, 
There brooks, and winding streams ap. 
pear, 
While change of objects still new pleas 
ures yields. 


‘“‘ Farther fine castles court the eye, 
There wealth and honours we espy : 
Beyond, a huddled mixture fills the stage, 

Till the remoter distance shrouds — 
The plains with hills, those hills with 
clouds, 
There we place death behind old shiv’ring 


age. 


‘** When death, alas! perhaps too nigh, 
In the next hedge doth skulking lie, 
There plants his engines, thence lets fi 

his dart ; 
Which, while we ramble without fear, 
Will stop us in our full career, 
And force us from our airy dreams t 
part.” [Watts’s Works, Vol. 1.) 





The first of the above quotations 
will remind the reader of the fol 
lowing beautiful lines of Cowper. 


*“Op’ning the map of God’s extensive 
plan, 

We find a little isle, this life of man; 

Eternity’s unknown expanse appears, 

Circling around and limiting his years. 

The busy race examine, and explore, 

Each creek and cavern of the dang’rous 
shore, 

With care collect what in their eyes ex- 
cels, 

Some shining pebbles, and some weeds 
and shells; 

Thus laden, dream that they are rich ané, 
great, 

And happiest he that groans beneath lus 
weight : 

The waves o’er take them in their seriou 
play, 

And every hour sweeps multitudes away; 

They shriek and sink, survivors start and 
wee Ps 

Pursue their sport, and follow to the deep, 

A few forsake the throng; with lifted eye 

Ask wealth of heaven, and gain a ret! 
prize. 


*« The Christian Philosopher.” 
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The Christian Philosopher ; or the 
Connexion of Science and Phi- 
losophy with Religion. By THom- 
as Dick, author of a variety of 
literary and scientific communi- 
cations in Nicholson’s Philosoph- 
ical Journal, the Annals of Phi- 
losophy, &c. &c. First Ameri- 
can edition. New-York: G. & 
C. Carvill, 1826. pp. 397. 


Ir is well known to all who were 
familiarly acquainted with the late 
President Dwight, how much that 
sreat and good man insisted on the 
duty of Christians’ studying the 
works of God. Of his authority, 
the author of the work before us 
has availed himself, by quoting from 
his system of Theology, the follow- 
ing passage. 

“ The works of God were by him 
intended to be, and are in fact, 
manifestations of himself; proofs 
of his character, presence, and 
agency. In this light, he requires 
men continually to regard them ; 
and to refuse this regard, is consid- 
ered by him, as grossly wicked 
and highly deserving of punishment, 
Psalm xxvill, 5. Isa. v. 12—14. 
lam apprehensive that even good 
men are prone to pay less attention 
to the works of creation and provi- 
dence, than piety demands, and the 
scriptures require. We say and 
hear so much concerning the insuf- 
ficiency of these works to unfold 
the character of God, and the na- 
ture of genuine religion, that we 
are prone to consider them as al- 
most uninstructive in moral things, 
and ina great measure, useless to 
the promotion of piety. This how- 
ever, isa palpable and dangerous 
error. The works alone, without 
the aid of the scriptures, would, I 
acknowledge, be far less instruct- 
ive than they now are, and utterly 
insufficient to guide us in the way 
of righteousness. The scriptures 


were designed to be a comment on 
these works ; to explain their na- 
ture and to shew us the agency, 
purposes, wisdom, and goodness of 
God, in their formation. Thus ex- 
plained, thus illuminated, they be- 
come means of knowledge, very ex- 
tensive, and eminently useful. He 
who does not find in the various, 
beautiful, sublime, awful, and as- 
tonishing objects, presented to us 
in creation and Providence, inesti- 
mable and glorious reasons, for ad- 
miring, adoring, loving, and prais- 
ing his Creator, has not a claim to 
evangelical piety.”? (System of The 

ology, Vol. IIl, p. 477.) 

What Dr. Dwight so earnestly 
recommended to others, he him- 
self practised in an eminent degree. 
‘“‘He looked at Nature with the 
eye of a poet, a philosopher, and a 
Christian. The majestic mountain 


and roaring Cataract, the morning 


dawn and evening cloud, the shady 
grove and flowery meadow, were 
objects which raised his soul to ec- 
stasy, and filled him with ever new 
delight. Nor were his views of 
nature limited to scenes of beauty 
and grandeur. He loved also to 
mark the laws that regulate the va- 
rious works of God, from the mi- 
nutest insect to the starry heavens. 
In them all, he saw proofs of His 
existence, power, and wisdom, and 
with grateful praise, recognised 
His goodness in the morning sun, 
and falling shower, and springing 
herb.” (Memoir of President 
Dwight, Port Folio.) 

The frequent and happy manner, 
in which many of the sacred wri- 
ters allude to the scenery and the 
operations of the natural world, 
evinces how attentively they had 
studied them, and how deeply they 
were imbued with that delight and 
admiration, which such a study 
of them never fails to inspire. The 
same contemplation of the starry 
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heavens, that kindled so warm and 
exalted emotions in the breast of 
Mr. Addison, and that drew from 
him one of his most admired and 
finished passages,* had long before 
awakened a loftier feeling in the 
breast of the Psalmist, and given 
rise to a still more fervent and ex- 
alted strain. ‘* When I consider 
thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou 
hast ordained, what is man that 
thou art mindful of him, or the son 
of man that thou visitest him ?’’— 
The green pastures and the still 
waters—the rose of Sharon and the 
lily of the vallies—the cedars of 
Lebanon, and the dews of Hermon 
—objects of which the sacred poets 
make such fond and frequent men- 
tion, clearly evince how familiarly 
they held converse with the works 
of God. Nor are there wanting 
examples to show that they studied 
nature not only in her cheerful, but 
also in her solemn and awful forms, 
and recognised and adored the 
great Creator in tempests, when 
clouds and darkness were round 
about him—in storms, when his 
lightnings enlightened the world, 
and the hills melted like wax at his 
presence—in volcanoes, when in 
his wroth, the earth shook and 
trembled, the foundations of the 
hills also moved and were shaken ; 
when there went up a smoke out of 
his nostrils, and fire out of his 
mouth devoured. Nor were they 
inattentive to the monitory voice 
that issues from the fading leaf, and 
the withering grass, and the transit- 
ory flower of the field, when the 
wind passeth over it and it is gone. 
This practice of devout and in- 
structive reference to objects in the 
natural world, was not confined to 
the sacred poets. How aptly, and 
how beautifully, does our Saviour 
himself enforce his lessons of heav- 
enly wisdom, by referring us to the 
fowls of the air, that our heavenly 
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Father feedeth—to the lilies of the 
field, excelling in beauty the prince. 
ly robes of Solomon—to the spar. 
rows which are not forgotten before 
God—and to the storm which be; 
harmless on the house that was 
founded on a rock, but which pro. 
trated in ruins that which was built 
upon the sand. 

How great is the blessedness o{ 
that man, who combines with the 
enthusiasm of the naturalist, the 
devoutness ofthe Christian ; whose 
heart is warmed while his vision js 
charmed ; whose loveand gratitude 
to the Creator, mingles with the 
delight and admiration with which 
he inspects the works of his hands! 

If, as is the opinion of some, the 
heathen mythology was fitted to en. 
hance the interest inspired by 
natural scenery, peopling as it did, 
the sky, the air, the sea, and the 
abysses of the earth, each moun- 
tain, stream, and grove, with myr- 
iads of divinities, how much more 
is that religion fitted to heighten the 
same emotions, which leads the 
student of nature to believe and 
feel, that the glories of the evening 
sky, the vernal landscape, each glit- 
tering gem, and enamelled flower, 
not only speaks the presence, but 
proclaims the loving kindness of his 
God! Who has so much reason as 
the Christian ‘to find a fane inev- 
ery sacred grove ?’ 


The soul that sees Him, or receives sub- 
limed 
New faculties, or learns at least t’ employ, 
More worthily the powers she own’d be- 
fore, 
Discerns in all things, what, with stupid 
aze 
Of ignorance, till then she overlook’d— 
A ray of heav’nly light, gilding all forms 
Terrestrial in the vast and the minute; 
The unambiguous footsteps of the God 
Who gives its lustre to an insects’ wing, 
And wheels his throne upon the rolling 
worlds. 


Who can doubt that the writer of 
the following passages from the 
hundred forty-eighth psalm, which 
Milton has so finely amplified 
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- Adam and Eve’s morning hymn, 
and Thomson so successfully imita- 
ted in his Hymn to the Seasons, 
united in himself those qualities 
which are necessary to impart the 
highest possible interest to the 
works of creation,—an imagination 
ever kindling at the beautiful and 
sublime of nature, and a heart ever 
_ glowing with love and gratitude to 
' the Creator. Prawse ye him sun 
and moon: praise him, all ye stars 
_ of light. Praise him, ye heavens of 
heavens, and ye waters that be above 
- the heavens. Fire and hail, snow 
_ and vapour, stormy wind fulfilling 
| his word. Mountains and all hills, 
fruitful trees and all cedars. Beasts 
and all cattle, creeping things and 
fying fowl. 

We think the work before us 
well adapted to promote a union of 
that admiration of nature with piety 
towards its Author, of which we 
have cited such high examples. 
_ Although it comes after a long se- 
| ries of writings of the same class, it 
_ has the advantage of being better 
_ adapted than any of the others to 
_ the present advanced state of sci- 
ence; and though not a work of 
as great originality as several other 
kindred works, it still excels most 
of them in its tendency to promote 
at once the cultivation of the un- 
derstanding and the affections. If 
we compare such writings as 
Ray’s Wisdom of God in the Works 
of Creation, Sturm’s Reflections, 
Wollaston’s Religion of Nature De- 
lineated, Derham’s Physico-Theol- 
ogy, St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature, 
Hervey’s Meditations, and Paley’s 
Natural Theology, we shall per- 
ceive that the uses which Christian 
Writers have made of the works of 
creation and providence, are ex- 
tremely various. Some have look- 


ed at nature purely through the 
medium of the understanding, and 
others through that of the imagina- 
One has sought only for 


Proofs of the being and attributes 
of God . 


tion, 


another, feeling the full 
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force of this evidence as soon as 
he opened his eyes upon the works 
of creation, and impatient of a la- 
boured course of reasoning, has 
chosen to occupy himself in des- 
canting on their beauty and mag- 
nificence, and the benevolence and 
glory of the Creator ; and another 
still, while he attempted coolly to 
give a history of nature, found him- 
self, as Saint Pierre remarks, ‘* ma- 
king a pause at every step he advan- 
ced, transported at the beauty of 
her divine productions.’’* Dr. Pa- 
ley may be cited as an instance of 
the first; Hervey of the second ; 
and our present author of the third. 
As the views with which these sev- 
eral writers have looked at the 
works of creation and providence 
were different, so their several de- 
grees of merit ought to be estima- 
ted on different principles. Paley’s 
Natural Theology is a work of the 
highest excellence, and we are in- 
clined to think that as a piece of 
reasoning it has never been excel- 
led. But Hervey can no sooner 
look at the starry firmament, or take 
a turn in a flower-garden, than he 
is transported at once away from 
the cold regions of argument, into 
the warmer and more congenial 
climes of poetry. Yet to many de- 
vout Christians, the ‘*‘ Meditations”’ 
of Hervey, are more edifying and 
more dear than the Reasonings of 
Paley. The disparaging manner in 
which Dr. Blairt spoke of Hervey’s 
Meditations, is probably one great 
reason why this once favourite au- 
thor has fallen into such neglect, 
we might almost say contempt. We 
cannot but think, however, that 
even when his merits as a writer 
merely are considered, he has been 
depressed below his proper level. 
No one can study nature long or at- 
tentively without being smitten with 
admiration at the perfection of her 
works. Hence, if the naturalist 


*Studies of Nature, i. 1. 
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has a spark of poetry in his compo- 
sition, it is sure to be kindled and 
to animate his descriptions.* If 
then one who undertakes merely to 
describe the works of creation is so 
prone to fall into raptures, and to 
leave simple prose as too tame to 
express his transports, much indul- 
gence must certainly be granted to 
one, whose professed object it was 
not to describe nature, but to con- 
template her in her most sublime 
and beautiful forms, exalted in all 
their characters, by reflecting the 
divine image of their Maker, and 
shadowing “forth the glories of the 
redemption to a soul already 
strongly imbued with the love of 
God. Viewed in this light, the 
Descant upon Creation, which was 
intended to magnify the condescen- 
ding love and mercy of Christ, by 
contrasting his humiliation and suf- 
ferings in the work of redemption, 

with his exaltation and glory in the 
work of creation, contains several 
passages of great beauty, and moves 
throughout in a very elevated strain. 
Let us take as an example of his 
style and spirit, the apostrophies to 
mines, fountains, and birds. 

‘** Ye mines, rich in yellow ore, 
or bright with veins of silver ; 
that distribute your shining treas- 
ures as far as the winds can waft 
the vessel of commerce ; that be- 
stow your alms on monarchs, and 
have princes for your pensioners : 
Ye beds of gems, toy-shops of na- 
ture! which form, in dark retire- 
ment, the glittering stone; dia- 
monds, that sparkle with a brilliant 
water ; rubies, that glow with a 
crimson flame ; emeralds, dipped 
in the freshest verdure of spring ; 
sapphires, decked with the fairest 

*This tendency is strongly manifested 


in Wilson’s Ornithology, and in the En- 
tomology of Kirby and Spence. Any 


one who has perused the account of the 
Bald Eagle by the former, and the history 
of the white ants that hold in slavery a 
nation of blacks, by the latter, will be 
ready to assent to the correctness of this 
remark, 
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drapery of the sky; topaz, embjs. 
zed with the golden gleam ; amp. 
thyst, impurpled with the blushes 
of the morning: He who tincture; 
the metallic dust, and consolidates 
the lucid drop ; He, when sojourp. 
ing on earth, had no riches but the 
riches of disinterested benevolence: 
had no ornament, but the ornament 
of unspotted purity. Poor he was 
in his circumstances, and mean jy 
all his accommodations ; that we 
might be rich in grace, and obtain 
salvation with eternal glory ; that 
we might inhabit the new * P|]. 
salem, that splendid city, whose 
streets are paved with gold ; whose 
gates are formed of pearl ; and the 
walls garnished with all manner of 
precious stones. Ye gushing four. 
tains, that trickle potable silver 
through the matted grass: Ye fine 
transparent streams, that glide ip 
crystal waves along your fringed 
banks: Ye deep and stately rivers, 
that wind and wander in your course 
to spread your favours wider ; that 
gladden kingdoms in your progress, 
and augment the sea with your tr: 
bute: He who supplies all you 
currents from his own ever-flowig 
and inexhaustible liberality; He, 
when his nerves were racked witl 
exquisite pain, and his blood infl- 
med by a raging fever, cried, | 
THIRST, and was denied (unparil: 
lelled hardship!) in this his grea! 
extremity, was denied the poor rt: 
freshment of a single drop of water; 

that we, having all-sufficiency in al 
things, might abound to every good 
work ; might be filled with the fil: 
ness of spiritual blessings here, and 
hereafter be satisfied with that ful 
ness of joy which is at God’s right 
hand forevermore.”’ 

‘‘ Ye birds, cheerful tenants 
the bough, daily dressed in glos* 
plumage ; who wake the morn, até 
solace the groves with your artless 
lays: inimitable arc hitects !_ who, 
without rule or line, build your 
pensile structures with all the n 
cety of proportion ; you have ea 
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his commodious nest ; roofed with 
shades and lined with warmth to 
protect and cherish the callow 
brood; but He, who tuned your 
throats to harmony, and taught you 
that curious skill; He was a man 
of sorrows, and had not where to 
lay his head; had not where to lay 
his head, till he felt the pangs of 
dissolution, and was laid in the si- 
jent grave ; that we, dwelling un- 
der the wings of omnipotence, and 
resting in the bosom of infinite love, 
might spend an harmonious eternity 
in singing the song of Moses and 
of the Lamb.”’ 

When, however, we venture to 
offer an apology for Hervey’s Med- 
itations, blending as they manifestly 
do, the spirit of the naturalist, the 
poet, and the Christian, we would 
not be misunderstood : the style is 
by no means adapted to ordinary 
purposes, and we need hardly add, 
that the reflections of Addison in 
Westminster Abbey, and his con- 
templations on the starry heavens,* 
are to be recommended to the 
young writer as much safer models 
of composition than the kindred 
productious of Hlervey.t We can- 


*Spectator, Nos. 26 and 565. 


7That Hervey was possessed of a 
vein of genuine poetry, is evident from 
the specimens of translation which he 
has occasionally given in the notes to 
the Meditations; and had he cultiva- 
ted his muse, and written his Medita- 
tions in poetry, he would perhaps have 
done himself better justice. Take, for 
example, the following translation of 
an ode of Casimir to the Rose, in 
which the spirit of the original is finely 
preserved, and several highly poetical 
thoughts are added, 


Siderum sacros imitata vultus, 

Quid lates dudum, rosa? Delicatum 

Effer e terris caput, O tepentis 
Filia ceeli : 

Jam tibi nubes fugiunt aquose, 

Quasfugant albis Zephiri quadrigis 

Jam tibi mulcet Boream jocantis 
Aura Fayoni. 


Vou, 1.—No. IIT. 
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not, however, extend the same apol- 
ogy to a writer who introduces, here 
and there, a passage in the style 
of Hervyey’s Meditations, in the 
midst of a plain didactic discourse ; 
and hence, contrary to the common 
opinion, we are inclined to think 
that Hervey’s Theron and Aspasio, 
a work consisting of familiar dia- 
logues and letters, written for the 
most partin aplain, colloquial style, 
is more faylty in the manner of its 
execution than the Meditations ; 
because here the florid passages 
appear like splendid pieces of patch- 
work, stitched upon a ground of 
very different texture. 


Purpureus late qui splendeat unus 
et alter 
Assuitur pannus. 


On the same principle, we feel 
compelled to censure a few passa- 
ges in the work now under review. 
The following may serve as an ex: 
ample : 


If weturn our eyes upward to the 
regions of the atmosphere, we may be- 
hold a spectacle of variegated magnifi- 
cence. Sometimes the sky is covered 
with sable clouds, or obscured with 
mists ; at other times it is tinged with 
a variety of hues, by the rays of the 
rising or the setting sun. Sometimes 
it presents a pure azure, at other times 
it is diversified with strata of dappled 
clouds. At one time we behold the 
rainbow rearing its majestic arch ador- 
ned with all the colours of light; at 


Child of the summer, charming rose, 
No longer in confinement lie ; 
Arise to light, thy form disclose, 
Rival the spangles of the sky. 
The rains are gone, the storms are 
o'er, 
Winter retires tomake thee way: 
Come then, thou sweetly blushing 
rose, 
Come, lovely stranger,come away. 
Thesun is dress’d in beaming smiles, 
To give thy beauties to the day : 
Young Zephyrs wait, with gentlest 
gales, 
To fan thy bosom as they play, 
[ Reflections in a Flower Garden.) 
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another, the Aurora Borealis illumina- 
ting the sky with its fantastic corrusca- 
tions. At one time we behold the fiery 
meteor sweeping through the air; at 
another, we perceive the forked light- 
nings darting from the clouds, and hear 
the thunders rolling through the sky.” 
p- 93. 


This paragraph, which would be 
a little too florid in any connexion, 
appears to a peculiar disadvantage 
in the work itself, by coming imme- 
diately after a passage which con- 
tains some plain geological remarks 
upon ‘‘ earths, sand, gravel, marl, 
clay, sandstone, freestone, marble, 
limestone, fossils, coals, end peat.” 
These topics, however useful and 
instructive they may be, furnished 
but a poor preparation for the fancy 
to take so sudden a flight upward. 
But when our author has been des- 
canting on the wonderful powers of 
the telescope and the microscope, 
the reflections which follow appear 
much more lke the result of a gen- 
uine feeling of admiration. 


By this admirable instrument, (the 
microscope,) we behold the same Al- 
mighty hand, which rounded the spa- 
cious globe on which we live, and the 
huge masses of the planetary orbs, and 
directs them in their rapid motions 
through the sky—employed, at the 
same moment, in rounding and _ polish- 
ing ten thousand minute transparent 
globes, in the eye of a fly; and boring 
and arranging veins and arteries, and 
forming and clasping joints and claws, 
for the movements of a mite! We 
thus learn the admirable and astonish- 
ing effects of the wisdom of God, and 
that the divine care and benevolence, 
are as much displayed in the construc- 
tion of the smallest insect, as in the 
elephant, or the whale, or in those 
ponderous globes, which ro]l around us 
in the sky. These, 
other views which the microscope ex- 
hibits, would never have been display- 
ed to the human mind, had they not 
been opened up by this admirable in- 
vention. In fine, by means of the two 
instruments to which I have now ad- 
verted, we behold Jehovah’s empire 
extending to infinity on either hand. 
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By the telescope, we are presente; 
with the most astonishing displays ; f 
his own omnipotence, in the immense 
number, the rapid motions, and the ; 
conceivable magnitude of the celestial 
globes; and by the microscope we by. 
hold, what is still more inconceivable 
a display of his unsearchable wisdom iy 
the divine mechanism by which a crop 
of water is peopled with myriads of jy. 
habitants,—a fact which, were it jo 
subject to ocular demonstraticg, 
would far exceed the limits of hun, 
conception or belief. We have thys 
the most striking and sensible evideyes 
that, from the immeasurable luminaries 
of heaven, and from the loftiest go. 
aph that stands before the throne o 
God, down to this lower world, and te 
the smallest microscopic animuley 
that eludes the finest glass,—He j: 
ery where present, and by his power, 
intelligence, and ageney, animates, 
supports, and directs the whole. Sich 
views and contemplations, naturally 
lead us to advert to the character of 
God, as delineated by the sacred wr. 
ters, that, ‘‘ He is of great power, ani 
mighty in strength ;” that * his under. 
standing is infinite;” that “ his ways 
are unsearchable and past finding out; 
and they must excite the devout mind 
to join with fervour, in the languageof 
adoration and praise.”—p. 295. 


Few, if any writers of this clas 
have ever taken so wide a rauge 
over the vast territories of science, 
as the author before us. Anatomy 
and Physiology, Geography aid 
Geology, Natural History and Nat: 
ural Philosophy, Chemistry aud 
Astronomy, are severally regions 
through which he has taken his ex- 
cursive flight. Nor does he res 
even here ; but with untiring wing, 
next wanders over the spacious (0 
mains of art, bringing home from 
each of the yreat inventions an 
discoveries of man, something 0 
augment the riches of his hive 
The art of printing and of nave 
gation, the telescope and mitt 
scope, the mighty labours of steal! 
these, and many _ similar things 
which testify of the capacity an! 
greatness of man, are shown 
witness no less the manifold wi 








‘dom of Him that made him, and 
~ are hailed as the harbingers of the 
© 6millennial day. 
Were it demanded hew far the 
author is qualified to collect the of- 
 ferings of somany sciences and arts, 
and present them at the feet of the 
Christian, we should not hesitate 
to say, that he has proved himself 
> well qualified for this arduous but 
 orateful task. We would not how- 
ever, be understood to mean, that 
| heis himself so universal a scholar, 
as the fulfilment of such a purpose 
might seem to imply. With the 
- exception of what relates to astron- 
F omy. (in which study the author 
seems to have made very consid- 
erable personal attainments,) this 
work is chiefly a compilation, made 
up partly from similar works in Na- 
tural Theology, and partly from 
popular treatises on the several sci- 
ences: such, for instance, as Par- 
kers’ Chemical Catechism, and 

Bonnycastie’s Astronomy ; which, 

being intended chiefly for the young, 
- studiously remark and point out the 
| indications, which the facts they re- 
cord aflord, of the existence, the 
wisdom, and the benevolence of the 
Creator. 

In the REFLECTIONS, however, 
which are interspersed throughout 
the work, there was more room for 
originality. These are generally 
pertinent ; some of them are stri- 
king. But on the whole, we are 
inclined to think that this book will 
be more likely to edify the Chris- 
tian, than to convince the infidel. 
Those very reflections which are 
' Soagreeable and animating, to one 
' who needs no new arguments to 
a confirm his belief, are what most 

disgust the unbeliever, while they 

weaken the impression made upon 
the mind of the inquirer after truth, 
who is half Christian, half infidel. 

To such a reader, and to the con- 

firmed atheist, the cool. unimpas- 

sioned, candid, skilful arguments 
of Paley, are not only better adapt- 
ed than any similar production, but 
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they appear to us almost incapable 
of being surpassed. Short of ab- 
solute mathematical demonstration, 
we repeat it, we cannot think of 
another piece of reasoning in our 
language, on any subject, at once 
so inimitable in its manner, and se 
irresistible in its conclusions, as 
Paley’s Natural Theology. One 
important respect in which Dr. Pa- 
ley differs from most writers of the 
same class is, that he fastens on 
those examples only, which are 
strong and unequivocal proofs of 
the point in question. In so rich 
and ample a field for illustration, 
there was really no need of select- 
ing any instances which were either 
ambiguous or weak; and accord- 
ingly, he has selected none. But 
other writers on the same subject 
have not always been so discreet ; 
and among these we are forced to 
place our present author. When 
the phenomena of nature afford 
such excellent proofs of certain 
points in Theology—such, for in- 
stance, as the existence, the power, 
and the wisdom of God, we cannot 
but think that it is injuring the cause 
to attempt to derive from the same 
phenomena, doctrines to which they 
have, to say the most, but a doubt- 
ful application. The skeptic who 
had become thoroughly convinced 
of the existence and the natural at- 
tributes of God, by reading one part 
of the work before us, would be 
apt to lose all respect for the wri- 
ter, when he came to witness his 
feeble attempt in the fourth chap- 
ter, to derive from the same pre- 
mises, the doctrines of the resur- 
rection, and the general conflagra- 
tion. Such we believe, would be 
the effect upon the minds of men of 
science at least, and consequently 
upon the only class of readers, who 
are qualified to estimate the validi- 
ty of the arguments. Indeed, this 
whole chapter, affords so many 
striking examples of the injudicious 
practice alluded to, that we feel it 
necessary to animadvert upon it 
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with more severity, than we should 
be inclined to exercise towards a 
writer, whose general merits enti- 
tle him to so much of our respect 
and esteem. The chapter is enti- 
tled, ‘Scriptural Facts illustrated 
from the system of nature.” To 
the first proposition, under this 
head, namely, that scientific know- 
ledge, or an acquaintance with the 
system of nature, may frequently 
servé as a guide to the true inter- 
pretation of scripture, we set no 
cause to object. To the canon also, 
or rule of interpretation, which is 
added, we readily assent. It is as 
follows : that no true interpretation 
of scripture will be found inconsist- 
ent with well-authenticated facts, in 
the material world; or, in other 
words, when a passage is of doubt- 
ful meaning, or equally capable of 
different interpretations, it ought to 
be explained in such a manner as 
will best agree with the discoveries 
of truth in science. The author 
proceeds to offer several illustra- 
tions of this rule. 


If it be a fact that geological re- 
search has ascertained that the mate- 
rials of the strata of the earth, are of a 
more ancient date than the Mosaic ac- 
count of the commencement of the 
present race of men; the passages in 
the first chapter of Genesis, and other 
parts of scripture, which refer to the 
origin of our world, must be explained 
as conveying the idea, that the earth 
was then merely arranged mto its pre- 
sent form and order, out of the materi- 
als which previously existed ina con- 
fused mass, and which had been created 
by the Almighty, at a prior period in 
duration. For Moses no where as- 
serts, that the materials of our globe 
were created, or brought into exist- 
ence out of nothing, at the time to 
which his history refers; but insinu- 
ates the contrary. for “the earth,” 
says he, prior to its present constitu- 
tion, “‘ was without form and void.” 
p- 315. 


It frequently happens that an il- 
{ustration is faulty, when the princi- 
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ple itself is correct ; and whateyo; 
may be thought of the one jus 
quoted, (and we are inclined t, 
think well of it,) we cannot conside; 
that which follows as at all felic; 
tous. 


Again, if it be a fact, that the upj. 
verse is indefinitely extended,—that, ¢ 
many millions of vast globes which ¢j. 
versify the voids of space, only two o; 
three have any immediate connexio 
with the earth, then it will appear 
most reasonable to conclude, that those 
expressions in the Mosaic history of the 
creation, which refer to the creatio; 
of the fixed stars, are not to be under. 
stood as referring to the time whey 
they were brought into existence, a 
ifthey had been created about the same 
time with our earth ; but, as simply de 
claring the fact, that, at what period 
soever in duration they were created, 
they derived their existence from God. 
That they did not all commence their 
existence at that period, is demonstr:- 
ble from a fact, that within the space 
of 2000 years past, and even within 
the space of the two last centuries, 
new stars have appeared in the heay- 
ens, Which previously did not exist ip 
the concave of the firmament, which, 
consequently have been created since 
the Mosaic period; or at least, had 
undergone a change analogous to tha! 
which took place in our globe, when 
emerged from a chaotic state, to tli 
form and order in which we now bi 
hold it.”—p. 315. 


Yet the Bible unequivocally as 
serts that the stars were created on 
the fourth day, a declaration much 
more specific than this, that they 
derived their existence from Go. 
The suggestion in the following 
yarenge that they could not all 
iave been created at that time, 
surprises us the more, as we do nl 
recollect to have met with the idea 
in any Writer on astronomy, @: 
though several of these writers 
whose treatises we have perused, 
were very remote from the charac: 
ter of the ‘* Christian Philosopher.” 
The common supposition has beet 
that these new stars were so dis 
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tant from us, that their light had 
just had time to reach us, since the 
creation; but, as that hypothesis 
would not account for their disap- 
pearing again, another more proba- 
ble view of the subject has been 
suggested, which is thus expressed 
by Dr. Chalmers. ‘* At such an 
immense distance for observation, 
itis not to be supposed that we 
can collect many points of resem- 
blance between the fixed stars, and 
the solar star which forms the cen- 
treof our planetary system. There 
is one point of resemblance, howev- 
er, which has not escaped the pen- 
etration of our astronomers. We 
know that our sun turns round upon 
himself, in a regular period of time. 
We also learn, that there are dark 
spots scattered on his surface, 
which, though invisible to the na- 
ked eye, are perfectly noticeable by 
our instruments. If these spots 
existed in greater quantity on one 
side than upon another, it would 
have the general effect of making 
that side darker, and the revolu- 
tion of the sun must, in sucha case 
give us a brighter and a fainter side, 
bv regular alternations. Now, there 
are some of the fixed stars which 
present this appearance. ‘They pre- 
sent us with periodical variations of 
light. From the splendour of a 
star of the first or second magnitude, 
they fade away into some of the in- 
ferior magnitudes—and one, by be- 
coming invisible, might give reason 
to apprehend that we had lost him 
altogether——but we can still recog- 
nize him by the telescope, till at 
length he re-appears in his own 
place, and after a lapse of so many 
days and hours, recovers his origi- 
nal brightness.’** 

The second position of the au- 
thor is, that the system of nature 
confirms and illustrates the scrip- 
‘ural doctrine of the depravity of 
man. ‘This point is argued from 
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the disorders that exist among the 
interior strata of the earth, indica- 
tive of vast and destructive revolu- 
tions that have occurred since their 
first creation—from the ravages of 
volcanoes and earthquakes—-and 
from ‘‘thunder-storms, tempests, 
and hurricanes’’—and from ‘the 
vast and frightful regions of ice 
around the poles.” 

The fact that so many of the hu- 
man race have been punished by 
the operation of these natural 
agents, may be admitted as someé 
proof of the wickedness of man. 
But we are of opinion that all the 
laws of nature are benevolent in 
their design, and entirely benevo- 
lent ; and that the mode in which 
they are made instrumental in pun- 
ishing the wicked, is that these are 
brought into the range of those op- 
erations which, though destructive, 
on account of their resistless ener- 
gy, to the individuals that fall in 
their way, are still essential to the 
well-being and safety of the whole. 
Modernsciences, particularly chem- 
istry and geology, have discovered 
the beneficial tendency of so many 
of these convulsive efforts of na- 
tare, which seemed before to be 
designed merely to scourge and 
afflict mankind, that we feel justi- 
fied by a sound analogy in repeat- 
ing the assertion, that the opera- 
tions of all the laws of nature, even 
in their greatest irregularities, are 
good in their intention, and design- 
ed for the security and happiness 
of the world. 

Thus the disruptions and dislo- 
cations of the strata composing the 
crust of the earth, so far from indi- 
cating in itself any marks of the 
displeasure of the Deity, is com- 
monly mentioned by geologists as 
the most fortunate circumstance in 
the world for their science ; for, 
had the strata remained in a hori- 
zontal position, (as the authorseems 
to take it for granted they were 
created,) nearly all the facilities 
which are now offered for the study 
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of geology, would have been want- 
ing. Instead of the knowledge 
which the ardent devotees of this 
science, are now able to acquire 
respecting the interior of the earth, 
and of the diversified substances 
that compose its crust, by examin- 
ing, as they have now the means of 
doing, the edges of the inclined 
strata—-the caverns, that open 
an avenue to the abysses of the 
earth—and the frightful precipi- 
ces that tower amid the ruins of 
the Alps or the Andes, their ob- 
servations would be almost limited 
to one or two of the uppermost 
strata, were the crust of the earth 
formed throughout of horizontal, 
unbroken layers. Those riches 
moreover, which the mineral king- 
dom now pours into the lap of 
commerce, and administers to all 
the arts, would, in such a case, 
either lie mostly concealed forever 
from the view of man, or be nearly 
inaccessible tothe miner. Those 
very disorders of the interior of the 
earth, therefore, indicate the be- 
nevolent purposes of the Creator 
no less, than the life that subsists, 
and the beauty that blooms, on the 
surface. Nor, in the opinion of 
the ablest geologists, are they to be 
referred, in general, to the deluge, 
but to revolutions which occurred 
during that period of which the 
author has spoken in his first illus- 
tration, ‘* when the earth was with- 
out form and void,’’——-revolutions 
of course, not designed to scourge 
and afflict man, but to prepare the 
earth for his habitation. ‘The origin 
of volcanoes being deep in the cav- 
erns of the earth, science has not 
been able to disclose completely 
the part they bear in the economy 
of nature. We could suggest some 
reasons already explored for think- 
ing that this part is salutary ; but 
we will, for the present, content 
ourselves with the inference t0 
which all the analogy of nature 
points,—that when their agency is 
fully developed, it will prove to be 
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beneficent in proportion to thei 
sublime and awful phenomena, 
We are even now permitted to 
descry in the hurricane, gleaming 
through its black and_portentous 
shroud, the hand of our most mer. 
ciful Heavenly Father; and can 
unite with the Psalmist in summop. 
ing to his praise, fire and hail, snow 
and vapour, and stormy wind ful- 
filling his word. All who have at. 
tentively studied the atmosphere, 
and learned its diversified and im. 
portant agencies, both chemical and 
mechanical, must have deeply telt 
how necessary it is to the safety of 
the world, that the equilibrium of 
this fluid should be preserved, with 
such variations only as are neces- 
sary to make it circulate in the form 
of winds and breezes. Viewing, 
therefore, the tornado as indicating 
somewhere, a disturbance in this 
equilibrium excessive in degree and 
fatal in its tendency, they will regard 
it as a messenger of mercy pres- 
sing its way onward, hurrying to 
prevent a direful catastrophe. 
The ‘ vast and frightful regions 
of ice around the poles,” which 
our author considers as also degra- 
ding the habitation of man, are, to 
our minds, striking proofs of benev- 
olent design in the works of crea- 
tion ; and so we believe they would 
have been regarded by himself, had 
he fully understood the influence 
which they exert in the economy of 
nature. His mistake lay in suppo- 
sing that ice is the cause of coli; 
whereas its whole tendency is the 
other way—namely, to check and 
to arrest it. Chemists have clearly 
proved that congelation, though it 
is caused by cold, is nevertheless 
not itself a cooling but a heating 
process—that whenever water pas 
ses into the state of ice, a greal 
quantity of heat is liberated, which 
contributes to soften the air, and 
to prevent the further reduction © 
its temperature ; and, on the con 
trary, whenever ice melts, a sim 
lar quantity of heat is withdrawn 
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from the air, retarding the sudden 
elevation of temperature which 
would otherwise ensue. Hence 
the approach of winter, in our cli- 
mate, is greatly retarded by the 
congselation of water, which begins 
to take place as soon as the cold 
has reached a very moderate degree 
of intensity; and in the severest 
weather, when the increasing cold 
threatens to annihilate all things, 
the spacious floods of water in- 
stantly change their form, and pour 
forth from their secret chambers 
torrents of heat, that limit and mit- 
ivate the severity of the frost. The 
liquefaction of large bodies of snow 
and ice, exert, on the other hand, 
an agency no less beneficial, to re- 
tard the too rapid advances of the 
summer heat. The excess of tem- 
perature is absorbed by this means, 
and is again stored away to meet 
the exigencies of the returning win- 
ter. Now let us consider these 
facts in relation to the polar regions, 
and we shall soon discover that 
these ‘* vast and frightful’? aceumu- 
lations of ice, are so far from being 
designed to afflict the inhabitants of 
those dreary climes, that, but for 
these, all those regions must have 
been totally uninhabitable. In a 
latitude where a winter’s night lasts 
three long months, and a summer’s 
day as many more, what could stay 
the severity of the frost or the in- 
tensity of the heat, did not the pro- 
cesses of congelation and liquefac- 
tion perform these kindly offices ? 
The shivering Greenlander or Es- 
quimaux ought, therefore, when he 
hears the forest-trees rending, and 
the ice groaning around him, to hail, 
with thankful emotions, these ago- 
hiesof nature asthe means which 
his beneficent Creator, mindful of 
the lowest of his creatures, has pre- 
vided to save him from destruction. 
lhe benevolence of God is indeed 
eminently conspicuous in these fro- 
Zenregions. Of all the bodies that 
are fitted to imprison and econo- 
mze heat, it is found by chemists 
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that none are so effectual as those 
which have a downy texture and a 
white color. Such is the raiment 
with which the Creator has invest- 
ed the polar animals; and the 
Greenland bear with his robe of 
matted fur of snowy whiteness, 
grows up strong and majestic, amid 
frosts so bitter, and winds so pier- 
cing, that man, with all his boasted 
resources, sinks down beneath them 
in despair, or dwindles to a pigmy. 

Had our author sufficiently re- 
flected on these facts, he would 
never have thought of placing the 
polar ice among those things in the 
natural world which indicate the 
displeasure of God against man- 
kind ; and we are inclined to think 
that no part of creation, no laws of 
nature, will be found, on close in- 
spection, to warrant our belief that 
any such indications exist—his ten- 
der mercies are over all his works. 

We pass now to the third posi- 
tion of our author in the chapter 
under review, namely, that the dis- 
coveries which have been made in 
the system of nature, illustrate the 
doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
Dead. 


The transformations of insects af- 
ford us a beautiful illustration of this 
subject. All the butterflies we see 
fluttering about in the summer months, 
were originally caterpillars. Before 
they arrived at that highest state of 
their existence, they passed through 
four different transformations. The 
first state of a butterfly is that of an 
egg; it next assumes the form of a 
loathsome crawling worm; after re- 
maining some time in this state, it 


throws off its caterpillar skin; lan- 
guishes; refuses to eat; ceases to 


move; and is shut up as it were in a 
tomb. Inthisstate the animal is term- 
eda chrysalis; it is covered with a 
thin crust or shell, and remains, some- 
times for six or eight months, without 
motion, and apparently without life. 
After remaining its allotted time in this 
torpid condition it begins to acquire 
new life and vigour; it bursts its im- 
prisonment, and comes forth a butter- 
fly, with wings tinged with the most 
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beautiful colours. It mounts the air; 
it ranges from flower to flower, and 
seems to rejoice in its new and splen- 
did existence. How very different does 
it appear in this state from what it did 
in the preceding stages of its existence! 
How unlikely did it seem that a rough, 
hairy, crawling worm, which lay for 
such a length of time in a death-like 
torpor, and enshrouded ina tomb, should 
be re-animated, as it were, and changed 
into so beautiful a form, and endued 
with such powers of rapid motion! Per- 
haps the change to be effected on the 
bodies of men, at the general resurrec- 
tion, may not be greater nor more won- 
derful in its nature, than are the changes 
which take place from the first to the 
last stage of a caterpillar’s existence. 
In such transformations, then, we be- 
hold a lively representation of the death 
and resurrection of a righteous man. 
‘ A little while heshall lie inthe ground, 
as the seed lies in the bosom ofthe earth; 
but he shall be raised again, and shall 
never die any more.’ p. 329. 


“ There is another illustration, taken 
from a consideration of the chemical 
changes of matter, which has a still 
more direct bearing on the doctrine of 
a resurrection. We know that sub- 
stances which are invisibly incorpora- 
ted withair, water, and other fluids, and 
which seem to be destroyed, may be 
made to re-appear in their original form 
by the application of certain chemical 
re-agents. For example; put a small 
piece of solid camphor into a phial half- 
filled with alcohol or spirits of wine; 
in a short time the camphor will be dis- 
solved in the fluid, and the spirit will 
be as transparent as at first. If water 
be now added, it will unite with the 
ardent spirit, and the camphor will be 
separated and fall to the bottom of the 
phial. In this way the camphor may 
be nearly all recovered, as at first; and 
by distillation the alcohol may also be 
separated from the water, and exhibit- 
edin a separate state. p. 329. 


With regard to the transforma- 
tions of certain insects, if this ex- 
ample be intended merely as an 
illustration of the changes which 
man undergoes in the different sta- 
ges of his existence (such different 
stages of existence being proved) 
we do not object to it—it may serve 
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the purpose of comparison. By; 
such instances cannot be offered as 
affording the slightest proof of th 
doctrine of the Resurrection. Af 
ter all, the analogy fails in the prin- 
cipal point--the insect in makin 
its transitions to the different states 
of being, does not die. . If while jp 
either of these states of transition. 
it be crushed between the fingers, 
or be drowned, or burned, it lives 
no more. In the examples of 
chemical decomposition which are 
adduced, the analogy is still more 
imperfect, or rather there is jo 
analogy at all, and we noticed then 
with no little surprise. How slight 
an illustration does the mere fac; 
that the same matter may exist un. 
der different forms, or in differen 
states, as the solid and the fluid, 
afford of that sublime and holy doc 
trine which teaches, that this or. 
ganic being, though reduced to 4 
cold and lifeless clod, though dis. 
solved in dust, though scattered in 
the winds of heaven or in the depths 
of the sea, shall be re-animated, and 
glow with renovated youth, and 
flourish in immortal bloom! We 
cannot but think (although sucha 
purpose was far from the heart of 
our author) that this mysterious and 
sacred subject is degraded and a 
most profaned, by such a compar: 
son. 

The fourth proposition, that the 
discoveries of science tend to illus: 
trate the doctrine of the General 
Conflagration, is maintained like 
the preceding, by 4 feeble train ol 
reasoning, and amounts to nothing 
more than this, that the Creator has 
abundant means within his reach 
for the accomplishment of thi 
purpose. 


Should the Creator issue forth bis 
Almighty fiat—‘ Let the nitrogen 0 
the atmosphere be completely sepa! 
ted from the oxygen, and let the 0x): 
gen exert its native energies without 
control’—from what we know of its 
nature, we are warranted to conclud? 
that instantly a universal conflagrati 
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would commence, throughout all the 
kingdoms of nature—not only wood, 
coals, sulphur, bitumen, and other com- 
bu.ible substances, but even the hard- 
est rocks and stones, and all the metals, 
fossils and minerals, and water itself, 
which is a compound of two inflamma- 
ble substances, would blaze with a ra- 
pidity which would carry destruction 
through the whole expanse of the ter- 
raqueous globe, and change its present 
aspect into that of anew world.” p.331. 


The foregoing passage (which by 
the wavy is incorrect, in point of 
fact, in several particulars*) is one 
of those which we had in view when 
we said, that the indiscreet applica- 
tion of natural phenomena to the 
support of doctrines of Theology, 
had an unfavorable influence upon 
the mind of the skeptic, and in- 
deed upon the minds of men of 
science generally ; and that they 
in this way tended to weaken the 
salutary impression made by other 
parts of the same work. But, 
while we have felt it our duty to 
censure what we have deemed a 
perversion of the evidence, which 
the voice of nature speaks in favor 
of Revelation, we still cordially re- 
commend the ‘ Christian Philoso- 
pher,’ as a work replete with valu- 
able information respecting the 
creation, and radiant with devout 
and pious sentiments towards the 
Creator. 


The Reference Bible, designed to 
faciiitate the acquisition of scrip- 
tural knowledge, in Bible Class- 
es, Sunday Schools, Common 


*Rocks and stones might, in the case 
supposed, become melted or even con- 
verted into vapour, but they would not 
blaze nor burn, not being inflammable 
bodies. Water is not composed of two 
inflammable substances asthe author says 
—hydrogen is the only inflammable ingre- 
dient, while its union with oxygen pre- 
vents its being combustible in the state of 
Water, The presence of oxygen in a 
body is rather a reason why it will not 
burn than why it will. 


Vor. I.—No. III. 21 


Wilbur's Reference Bible. 
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Schools, and Private Families. 
By Hervey Wirsur, A. M. 
Boston, Cummings, Hilliard, & 
Co. Crocker & Brewster, also by 
the American Sunday School 
Union, Philadelphia. 1826. 


Tue pleasure to be derived from 
reading the word of God, is de- 
scribed by Chrysostom, the most 
eloquent of the Fathers, with his 
usual vividness. He compares it 
with that arising from witnessing 
the beautiful objects of nature, and 
shows how it surpasses this in rich- 
ness and permanence. Themeadow 
and garden, says he, are sweet, but 
far sweeter the perusal of the di- 
vine scriptures. In those are with- 
ering flowers; but in these are 
living thoughts. In them is the 
whispering zephyr; in these, the 
breath of the spirit. There you 
may see the thorny hedge for a pro- 
tection ; but in these you may learn 
the securing providence of God. 
There you may listen to the chirp- 
ing crickets ; but here tothe sound- 
ing prophets. The garden is con- 
fined to a single spot ; the Scrip- 
tures may be every where enjoyed. 
The one suffers from the inclemen- 
cies of seasons, but the others in 
summer and winter are rich in fol- 
iage, and laden with fruit. 

The wonderful volume of inspi- 
ration is indeed replete with all 
which can yield pleasure and im- 
provement to the mind, or awaken, 
correct, and gratify the feelings. 
He who employs in its study intel- 
lect merely, finds it amine inex- 
haustible, and rich in the quality of 
its contents. It furnishes material 
for the most intense thought and 
ardent investigation. It is a tran- 
script of the ‘‘ living manners,”’ that 
flourished in the various ages dur- 
ing which it was composed ; which 
but for this had long since descen- 
ded to oblivion. It has transmitted 
to us, as it must to the last genera- 
tion who will inhabit this earthly 
vale, the literature of a people sin- 
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gular for intellectual and moral 
worth,——a literature rich in its own 
material, and nervous with underi- 
ved strength. It has made us ac- 
quainted with a language simple, 
noble, strong, tender; so like the 
works of God, it seems to have 
been created by himself rather than 
formed by the tardy and gradual in- 
vention of men. This literature 
and language were chosen by the 
Holy Spirit in ancient days as a 
medium of revealing to man what 
feeble reason could not teach. No 
book can afford so much food for 
the mind as the inspired scriptures. 
So new and striking are their sub- 
jects, so peculiar the customs of 
church, and state, and private life, 
pourtrayed in them ; so inexhausti- 
ble the sources from which materi- 
als for their illustration may be 
drawn, they call into exercise what- 
ever feelings of admiration, and 
whatever powers of understanding, 
we may possess. 

But the intellectual enjoyment 
and profit cannot for a moment be 
compared with the moral improve- 
ment derived from the study of the 
scriptures. It is impossible to say 
what this divine word has done to 
elevate man, and how mueh of the 
civilization of this worldis to be at- 
tributed only toit. Where then is 
the man who would not wish this 
book to be placed in the hands of 
every son of Adam? 

But if it be a subject of lamenta- 
tion, that millions are without the 
Bible, it is also to be regretted, 
that thousands of those who do pos- 
sess it, and even habitually read it, 
remain in a great degree ignorant 
of its contents. They have been 
accustomed to course over its chap- 
ters so familiarly from their child- 
hood, that it has come to be like an 
often repeated story, heard but not 
heeded. They pass over its beau- 
ties, of language and of sentiment, 
without perceiving either ; over its 
facts and doctrines, without being 
interested or instructed; and even 
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over its obscurities and difficulties, 
without suspecting their existence, 
To devise a plan which shall tend 
to correct this habit, and fix the 
mind of the reader, to perceive and 
feel the import of the sacred word, 
is to subserve the end for which the 
Bible was bestowed upon us. And 
this is the object of the ‘* Reference 
Bible.”” By the use of various let- 
ters of the alphabet affixed to the 
verses, or larger portions of scrip- 
ture, as the connexion may require, 
reference is continually made toa 
** Key,” or sheet of questions judi- 
ciously prepared by the editor, and 
by this means, the Bible, ceasing to 
be a passive book in the hands of 
an idle reader, ts made the active 
interrogator respecting Its own con- 
tents, requiring the reader at ev- 
ery step, to pause, investigate, and 
comment. ‘The method may be 
understood from a specimen. ‘Take 
for example the 97th Psalm. 
Prefixed to the first verse we find 
the letter d, and on referring to the 
key, we find this letter asks the fol- 
lowing questions: ‘* What purty is 
here enjoined? On whom? Is it 
taught by precept, by example, or 
by inference? How enforced?” 
To these questions severally, the 
attentive reader answers. ‘The 
duty enjoined is, delight in the gov- 
ernment of God, and it is binding 
on all the inhabitants of the earth: 
—The Lord reigneth; let the earth 
rejoice : let the multitude of isles 
be glad thereof. It is taught by 
precept, as well as by the example 
of the Psalmist ; and is enforced by 
a variety of motives drawn from 
succeeding verses. Prefixed to the 
second verse we find the letter 5, 
which the key informs us asks the 
following questions: ‘* What svs- 
LimiTy of thought or of language 
is here ? What inference follows ' 

To the first of these questions the 
reader might reply, that clouded 
majesty, vivid lightnings, the trem- 
bling earth, and melting hills, all 
conspire sublimely to announce the 
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presence of Jehovah ; and it might 
strike his mind as an inference that 
the “shepherd king,’’—uttering 
language so much above the most 
admired passages of the heathen 
poets respecting the divinities they 
announced—must have ‘‘spoke as 
he was moved by the Holy Ghost ;”’ 
or in other words, the Psalmist was 
inspired. For other passages dif- 
ferent letters are employed, as D, 
g, 0, t, &e. with which are asso- 
ciated such questions as the fol- 
lowing, together with various sub- 
ordinate ones, severally growing 
out of them; namely, What diff- 
culty in this passage? what facts 
stated? what geographical intor- 
mation, oriental custom, doctrinal 
truth, &c.? To aid the learner in 
answering these questions, various 
compendiums of useful information 
are appended to the volume, which 
we shall notice more particularly 
hereafter. 
The Bible though read in the 
closet or the family, will fail of sal- 
utary effect unless its truths are ap- 


prehended and felt. A commentary 
may explain « difficult passage, but 
it will not cause the mind to form 
strong conceptions of divine truth, 


nor the breast to feel its force. But 
the references of Mr. Wilbur are 
suited to lead the mind to think 
strongly of the subject of revelation. 
Divine truth becoming thus the 
subject of investigation, is incorpo- 
rated with our fund of knowledge. 
It is associated with our trains of 
thought. We no longer recollect 
scripture as we do the alphabet 
with an artificial memory, we re- 
member its ideas. ‘The tenderness 
of Jeremiah, as he pours forth his 
mournful elegies, has sunk into our 
soul. We admire the abrupt sub- 
limity of the Psalms and the pro- 
phets, and our souls expand with 
the eloquence of Paul. As we 
read we make our own commenta- 
ry. and it is deep and original ac- 
cording to the strength of our minds 
and feelings. ‘The difference in the 
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knowledge of the scriptures acquir- 
ed by merely reading a commentary 
and imbibing its explanations, and 
that gained by studying and medita- 
ting on each sentence, is as the dif- 
ference between the knowledge ac- 
quired by doing a thing ourselves, 
and that gained by examining it 
after it is done by others. 

One of the most common difficul- 
ties in the way of understanding the 
scriptures arises from its division 
into verses. Each verse stands by 
itself, as if it were an insulated pro- 
position. The unpractised mind 
therefore is predisposed to search 
for its meaning as though it were a 
proverb, unconnected with the con- 
text. Mr. Wilbur has we think 
remedied this difficulty in part by 
making but one reference where 
several verses are intimately united 
insense, and that at the first of 
these verses. ‘The mind is thus 
ied to consider them all as contain- 
ing the same idea, repeated, it may 
be, under another form, for the pur- 
pose of enforcement or illustration. 

For ourselves such seems to us 
the evil of this division into verses 
by breaks such as are used in other 
books only to mark paragraphs, we 
could wish that in the next edition 
of the Reference Bible, the whole 
text should be thrown into a solid 
form after the manner of Knapp’s, 
Titman’s, or Griesbach’s ‘Testa- 
ment, and the paragraphs only be 
designated by breaks. ‘The divis- 
ions into chapters and verses might 
be retained in the margin. The 
sign {1 inserted by the original edi- 
tors of our version to mark para- 
graphs, is too liable to be overlook- 
ed, is often inserted where the 
sense does not require it, and often 
omitted where it does. 

If this alteration and one other 
in the Poetical books which we 
will mention were adopted, we 
should be quite contented with our 
version. ‘lhe alteration now allu- 
ded to is a change in the somewhat 
absurd punctuation of the Psalms 
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and other poetical books, and the 
arrangement of the text according 
to the parallelism of the poetry. 
The mode of punctuation from 
which we dissent is the too regular 
occurrence of a period at the end 
of the verse, and of one of the 
longer pauses in the middle. One 
evil of this punctuation is, that in- 
stead of aiding the mind to under- 
stand the meaning of scripture, it 
destroys the connexion of thought, 
interrupts the flow of style, and 
breaks up into detached portions 
the beautiful or sublime descrip- 
tions of the sacred authors. Anoth- 
er is, that it assists in framing that 
habit of reading which obtains so 
generally in relation to this portion 
of scripture, and is extended in- 
deed to all reading of solemn com- 
position. We allude to that grad- 
ual elevation of the voice towards 
the middle of a verse, and its grad- 
ual depression to a deep cadence 
at the end,—that absurd chant iron- 
ically misnamed the ‘ holy tone,’ the 
sport of the thoughtless and a grief 
to the man of true taste. 

We think that all who have at- 
tended to the subject must have 
felt the difficulty we have mention- 
ed, and that all who have particu- 
larly noticed the tone we have al- 
luded to must join in our regret, 
though they should attribute its 
prevalence to another cause.— 
No author would choose to see his 
writings disjointed like those of in- 
Spiration, each sentence, and often 
the member of a sentence, printed 
in a distinct paragraph, with a pe- 
riod perhaps putting a dead stop to 
the sense atthe end. As we have 
no accents like those of the He- 
brews, to mark the rythm, or rath- 
er the parallelism of the poetry, 
we ought to adopt the only mode 
we have, that of printing each 
member of the stanza in a line by 
itself. This is according to our 
own customs, which require that 
the lines of poetry even when they 
rhyme together, would be printed 
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separately and begin with capitals, 
And this custom is absolutely ne- 
cessary to reveal the structure of 
Hebrew poetry, which has neither 
rhyme nor syllabic measure. 

Concerning the judgment exhib- 
ited by Mr. Wilbur in prefixing his 
references, our examination has 
not furnished us with much to say 
which is unfavourable. In some 
cases we should locate them dif. 
ferently, but though a wrong loca. 
tion might perplex, and occasionally 
mislead, it would still accomplish 
the great end of these references, 
which is to awaken attention to the 
matter of revelation. 

Accompanying this edition of the 
Bible are tables of contents of the 
Old and New Testaments, and a ta- 
ble of proper names accented accor- 
ding to Walker’s Key and Rules, 
There is alsoa Geographical Vo- 
cabulary prepared by J. E Worces- 
ter. Thisisa valuable appendage. 
Still it is to be wished that it were 
more full and complete, especially 
in relation to the geography of the 
Old Testament. Many places are 
mentioned in tbe Jewish scripture 
not to be found in this list; and 
in respect to some which it does 
contain, it is probably more or less 
inaccurate. Mr. Worcester how- 
ever remarks, that ‘ the exact sitv- 
ation of a great part of the places 
mentioned in the Bible cannot be 
determined with any certainty; 
that the best authorities differ, ‘and 
that therefore the positions assign- 
ed to many places in his vocabulary 
are to be understood as given with 
only a greater or less degree ol 
probability.’ 

The first passage to which we 
referred for the purpose of trying 
the merits of this vocabulary, was 
Is. Ixvi. 19—where four places are 
mentioned, only one of which, 
(Lud,) is to be found in the vocab- 
ulary. Concerning this, the infor- 
mation we obtain is probably 1- 
correct, as it is said to be a city of 
Palestine near Joppa, when the 
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sense indicates that Lud was some 
remote country. Gesenius says it 
was the name of a people in Africa 
or Egypt. Our next passage was 
the striking prophecy concerning 
| the dissent of the Assyrian army 
' upon Jerusalem, Is. x. 27—33. 
| Their rapid march, the terror they 
| produce in the inhabitants of the 
; country north of the holy city, the 
| progress they make from village to 
' village, and the threatning attitude 
' they assume before Jerusalem, are 
' strongly conceived and described 
_ withgraphicpencil. We will quote 
' according to Gesenius’ translation ; 
and then compare the passage with 
| the graphical vocabulary. 


' 28. He comes to Aiath, he passes 
; through Migron; 

| At Michmash he leaves his baggage. 
' 29. They go through the pass, 

' They lodge at Geba, 

Ramah is afraid, 

| Gibrah of Saul fleeth. 

| 30. Lift up thy voice, daughter of Gal- 
4 lim, 

Hearken, Laish, 

Poor Anathoth ! 


' 31. Madmena flees, 

' The inhabitants of Gebim flee. 

| 32. Yet a day at Nob to take rest, 

' Then he shakes his hand against 
Mount Zion, 

The hill of Jerusalem. 


_ Mr. Wilbur’s references at each 
| ofthese verses directs us to search 
| for geographical information. Ai- 
_ ath isnot in the vocabulary, though 
| it was doubtless the same place 
} with Ai which we find in the vo- 
' cabulary andonthe map. ‘The vo- 
'cabulary informs us that Migron 
> «nd Michmash are in a direction 
' south from Ai, and thus we learn 
| the course taken by the invading 
' amy. We find Geba on the map 
| by the name Gibeon, and may al- 

“most see north of it the narrow 
| Pass circumstantially described in 
) Ist. Sam. xiv. 45, as being be- 
/ tween Michmash and Geba. Ra- 
. mah and Gilbeah of Saul )1st. Sam. 
xl. 3) we find still farther south 
F and nearer Jerusalem. . Gallim is 
/ hot mentioned in the vocabulary. 
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Daughter of Gallim is a Hebraism 
for the people of Gallim. Here 
we are left to conjecture from the 
progress of the invaders that this 
is farther southward than the pla- 
ces already mentioned. Laish (ac- 
cording to the translation we have 
given) is called upon to listen to 
the lamentations of Gallim. La- 
ish is said in the vocabulary to 
be in the north of Palestine, and 
there it is marked in the map. 
But it seems more reasonable to 
suppose it some place near which 
the army was to pass in its incur- 
sion, aS we can see no sufficient 
reason why a city so remote should 
be mentioned in this connexion. 
Anathoth was still nearer Jerusa- 
lem, and for this ill fated village 
through which the desolating army 
would lie, the prophet expresses 
his compassion, poor Anathoth! 
Madmena is fixed by the vocabula- 
ry at the southern extremity of Ju- 
dea; but Gesenius on whose au- 
thority we rely in these remarks, 
thinks it must have been near Jeru- 
salem and north of that city, else it 
could not be represented as fleeing 
at the approach of the army. Ge- 
bim is not mentioned in the vocab- 
ulary, but this also is a village not 
far from Jerusalem, near and with- 
in sight of which was Nob. In 
such passages we see the utility of 
an acquaintance with sacred geog- 
We only regret that the 
vocabulary before us is not now per- 
fect in regard to the geography of 
the Old Testament. Inthat of the 
New, its assistance is very consider- 
able. Gesenius and Wahl would 
afford much assistance in a revision 
of this vocabulary. A correct and 
sufficiently extensive one is greatly 
needed in our language. 

With other valuable tables ap- 
pended to the Reference Bible, is 
a Chronological Harmony of the 
Old Testament, being a syllabus, 
as the edition informs us, of Town- 
send’s recent able work, whose 
basis is Lightfoot’s Chronicle. In 
this, scripture history is arranged 
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in the order of time. The several 
psalms and prophesies are arranged 
in the history, according to the 
known or supposed period of their 
composition. The revelations of 
God’s will are so interwoven with 
the historical facts which gave oc- 
casion to them, they should be read 
in connexion with these, in order to 
be clearly understood. The psalms 
of David which, like the diary of a 
sincere and pious man, reveal the 
trials and religious experience of 
this man after God’s own heart, 
lose much of their force, when sep- 
arated from the events which gave 
rise to their composition. We un- 
derstand that Townsend’s Harmo- 
ny of the New Testament will be 
substituted in the edition of the Re- 
ference Bible now in the press, for 
the one by Dr. Jarvis in the edition 
before us. ‘Townsend has availed 
himself of the labours of preceding 
harmonists, and though we cannot 
think him infallible in a work of 
such intrinsic difficulty, we are 
thankful that we can have the sub- 
stance of his work in so small a 
compass as that in which Mr. Wil- 
bur has presented it. In addition 


to the tables already mentioned 
there are, an etymological vocabu- 
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lary explaining the signification of 
the most important scripture names 
a table of references to the prophe. 
cies and the places where their fy). 
filment is recorded, and a miscella, 
neous table which might be adyay. 
tageously enlarged. 

The very neat typography of M;. 
Wilbur’s Bible, the quality of the 
paper, the neatness of the maps, 
and the style of its execution gep. 
erally, will enable it to vie with 
any edition of the Bible ever issyej 
from the American press. Thousk 
we think it capable of improvement, 
we cordially recommend it to the 
patronage of our readers, as a bea. 
tiful, and, we believe, correct edi. 
tion of the Bible, and as well suit. 
ed to promote a deep and pervs. 
ding acquaintance with the scrip. 
tures. It is excellent for the use 
of Sabbath Schools, and for fan. 
ily devotion, where the scriptures 
should not only be read by each 
member of the family in course, but 
where the attention of each should 
be fixed on the sense of divine rev- 
elation. We hope our editor wil 
persevere in perfecting his work, 
and that for his sake and that of 
the church it will be introduced 
into general use. 














LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Letters and Papers of General 
Washington.—It is announced that ar- 
rangements have been made by Mr. 
Sparks, Editor ef the North American 
Review, with Judge Washington, for 
publishing a copious edition of the 
works of General Washington ; to con- 
sist of his State Papers, Official Cor- 
respondence, Private Letters, &c. with 
notes and illustrations by the Editor. 


Life of Buonaparte.—Sir Walter 
Scott’s life of Buonaparte is reprinting 
in Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Dr. Miller is about to 
publish a work entitled, ** Letters on 
Clerical Manners and Habits : adress- 
ed to a Student in the Theological Sem- 
wary at Princeton.” 


Rammohun Roy.—Proposals are is- 





suedin Boston for publishing the wr: 
tings of Rammohun Roy, respectiiz 
christianity, to consist of his Precep's 
of Jesus, and his First, Second, an 
Third Appeals. The proposals are at- 
companied with warm recommen 
tions from the Unitarian friends of te 
Hindoo Philosopher. Dr. Tuckermal 
remarks that, ‘* had he embraced Tr 
itarian Christianity, and written as& 
bly in defence of it, his works, long be- 
fore this time, would have been wel 
cated through the whole of Protesta!! 
christendom ; nor would any other a 
peals have been necessary, to have 
tained both missionaries and church 
forthe Hindoos.” The remark 's4 
singular comment on the comparat'® 
spirit of Trinitarian and -Unitaria 
christian ity, in regard to missions 




































RELIGIOUS. 
_ Religious Teachers tested: a Ser- 
| mon, delivered at the Dedication of the 
Union Meeting House in Groton, Mass. 
> Jan. 3d, 1827. By John Todd. Publish- 
| ed by the Union Church. pp. 46. 

| A Narrative ofthe Revival of Reli- 
| gion in the County of Oneida, particu- 
| jarlyin the bounds of the Presbytery 
- of Oneida, in the year 1826. Publish- 
' ed bya Committee of said Presbytery. 


Monthly Record. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Speech of the Hon. Henry Clay, 
before the American Colonization So- 
ciety, inthe Hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, January 20, 1827. With 
an Appendix, containing the documents 
therein referredto. Washington. 


Tenth Annual Report ofthe Boston 
Society for the Religious and Moral 
Instruction of the Poor, October 25, 
Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 


1826. 














RELIGIOUS. 
| Prayer for the Colleges.—A con- 
| cert of prayer for the Colleges was ob- 
| served, we have not learned to what 
| extent, on Thursday the 22d of Febru- 
B ary. 
| Boston Society for Home Missions.— 
| Asociety with this name, was formed 
| in Boston on the 22d of January, as an 
| auxiliary to the American Home Mis- 
' sionary Society. One thousand dol- 
| lars were subscribed at the formation 
© of the Society. 
Reformed Baptists. —Thirteen Bap- 
| tist Churches, in North Carolina, have 
' published a singular declaration of 
'“non-fellowship” with all churches, 
» societies, and individuals, who are in 
| any way favourable to Bible, Tract, 
| and Missionary Societies, and Theolo- 
© gical Schools. The Columbian Star 
F temarks that the declaration is ‘just 
' such a production as might have been 
F expected from the opposers of those 
| Various evangelical efforts for which 
: this age is signalized. The maxim of 
ithe party evidently is, Charity should 
| begin at home, and it is very well un- 
derstood that the votaries of this pro- 
; verb are seldom the most charitable 
> either at home or abroad. 


POLITICAL. 
| _ The Controversy between the United 
; States and Georgia has been introduced 
® ‘to Congress, by a message and doc- 
Fument from the President to both 
phouses. The message informs Con- 
)gress, that a letter had been received 
trom the Creek nation through the re- 
Pent agent, complaining that the 
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Georgia surveyors, in violation of the 
treaty with the Creeks, ratified at 
Washington last April, were proceed- 
ing with their surveys within the In- 
dian territory, and invoking the protec- 
tion of the government against this in 
vasion of their rights. The President 
turther states, that he had judged it 
within the diseretion of the Executive 
to apprehend the surveyors, either by 
a direct military force, or by a civil pro- 
cess. He had preferred the latter. 

‘* Instructions have accordingly been 
given by the Secretary of War, to the 
Attorney and Marshal of the United 
States in the District of Georgia, to 
commence prosecutions against the sur- 
veyors complained of as having violated 
the law, while others have at the same 
time been forwarded to the Agent of 
the United States, at once to assure 
the Indians that their rights, founded 
upon the treaty and the law, are recog- 
nised by this Government, and will be 
faithfully protected, and earnestly to 
exhort them, by the forbearance of ev- 
ery act of hostility on their part, to pre- 
serve unimpaired that right to protec- 
tion, secured to them by the sacred 
pledge of the good faith of this nation. 

‘‘ In abstaining at this stage of the 
proceedings, from the application of any 
military force, I have been governed 
by considerations, which will, I trust, 
meet the concurrence of the Legisla- 
ture. Among them, one of paramount 


importance has been attempted, and 
partly effected, under colour of lega) 
authority from the state of Georgia. 
That the surveyors are therefore not 
to be viewed in the light of individua! 
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and solitary transgressors, but as the 
agents of a sovereign State, acting in 
obedience to authority which they be- 
lieved to be binding upon them. _Inti- 
mations had been given that, should 
they meet withinterruption, they would 
at all hazards, be sustained by the mil- 
itary force of the State, in which event, 
if the military force of the Union 
should have been employed to enforce 
its violated law, a conflict must have 
ensued, which would, in itself, have in- 
flicted a wound upon the Union, and 
have presented the aspect of one of 
these confederate States at war with 
the rest. Anxious, above all, to avert 
this state of things, yet at the same 
time, impressed with the deepest con- 
viction of my own duty, to take care 
that the laws shall be executed, and 
the faith of the nation preserved, I 
have used, of the means intrusted to 
the Executive for that purpose, only 
those which, without resorting to mil- 
itary force, may vindicate the sanctity 
of the law, by the ordinary agency of 
the Judicial tribunals.” 

Accompanying the message, with 
other documents, is a copy of a com- 
munication from the Department of 
War to Governor Troup, in which 
his Excellency is assured that “the 
pretensions under which these surveys 
are attempted, are in direct violation 
ofthe treaty, and, if persevered in, must 
lead to a disturbance of the public 
tranquility. The treaty of Washing- 
ton, like all other treaties which have 
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received the constitutional Sanction, ; 
among the supreme laws of the land 
Charged by the constitution With the 
execution of the laws, the President 
will feel himself compelled to employ 
if necessary, all the means under k; 
control, to maintain the faith of th 
nation by carrying the treaty into i 
fect.” 7 
This message was of course receiy, 
ed with strong excitement, jp both 
Houses, and was immediately followoy 
with loud and stormy language, py. 
ticularly from Mr. Berrien of the Son 
ate and Mr. Forsyth of the House of 
Representatives,—both from Georgi: 
The tone of passion and menace y; 
answered with words of indignatigy 
and rebuke, till the excitement havin 
partially spent itself on a motion o 
reference to a committee of the whole 
it was felt to be too combustible a sub 
ject for such a reference, and was 4 
length referred to a select committee 
With that committee, it still remains 
The Bankrupt bill, the subject ¢ 
much and able discussion during th 
last and the present session has be¢ 
finally rejected in the Senate. 


Spain and Portugal.—-War, th: 
was beginning to show its head be 
tween these kingdoms, has disappea 
ed. In consequence of the attitude as 
sumed by England, Ferdinand haste 
cognized the Constitutional Govers 
ment of Portugal, and promised t 
break off all communion with the Po 
tuguese rebellion. 











ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS: 


Dec. 20.—Huenu M. Koontz, over 
the Presbyterian Church in Hopewell, 
N. Y. 

Dec. 27.—The Rev. Linus H. Fer- 
Lows, over the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Durham, N. Y. Sermon 
by the Rev. Mr. Buck of Knox. 

van. 10.—The Rev. Excperkin J. 
BoarpMAn, over the Church in Dan- 
ville, Vt. Sermon by the Rev. Grant 
Powers, of Haverhill, N. H. 

Jan. 10.—The Rev. Jeremran 
Gunes, as Pastor of the church in 
Lunenburg, Vt. Sermon by the Rev. 
Samuel R. Hall, of Concord. 

Jan. 17.—The Rev. Jacoz Scaces, 


over the Congregational Church | 
Henniker, N. H. Sermon by ti 
Rev. Mr. Edwards of Andover. 

Jan. 17.—The Rev. Josern Ils 
vey, over the Church in West Che 
ter, Conn. Sermon by the Rev. / 
seph Vaill, of Hadlyme. 

Jan. 24.—The Rev. Cyrus P. Gro 
VENoR, over the First Baptist Churd 
in Boston. Sermon by the Rev. F 
cis Wayland. 

Jan. 24.—The Rev. ALBERT 
Camp, over the Congregational chu 
in Ashby. Sermon by the Rev ’ 
Camp of Litchfield, Con. 





